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1g When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 

ou saw them advertised in the New-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


“HOLIDAY MUSIC BOOKS! 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS, events bx 


1 practice CHRISTMAS Music. 
We recommend:—Dreasler’s Christmas Chimes (20 
cts.), 20 beautifal and easy Anthems; or Howard's 
Ten Christmas Carols (20 cts.); or Howard's 
Eleven Christmas Carols (20 cts.); or Christ- 
mas Voices (15 ct+.); 15 Carols by Waterbury; or 
Christmas Selections ($4 per hundred), containing 
five choice pieces. A valuable book is Christmas 
Carols, Old and New (40 cts,); also 100 other Single 
Carols (5 to 10 cts.) 


; $1.50), by L. O. E has 6 
Church OfFeriNE Siiistiat Kohn, and isos 
complete set of Anthems and Chants for all the Festi- 
vals and Services of the year. A fine book. 


Ry SAINT-SAENS ($1), is a CH RISTMAS 
Noel, RIO. 


ORATO 

60 cts.), by C. E 
The School Song-BOok {2°.sn*2xcchont ‘book tor 
Girls’ High and Normal Schools, or for Seminaries. 
Good instructions, and very good music. 


Enliven your fingers for Chriatmontplaying by rac- 
tsing MASON?S PEIANOFOKTE TEC .- 
NICS ($2.50), the best Finger Gymnasium known. 











tar Any Book mailed post-free for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 








BEST HOLIDAY GIFT 
FOR PARENT, CHILD, TEACHER, PASTOR, FRIEND. 


Four Pages Colored Plates. 
A Whole Library in Itself. 
Invaluable in any Family, 
And in any School. 


F” Schools,—recommended by State Supintendents 
of 35 States, and by 50 College Presidents. 
A’ 32,000 have n Py in Public Schools 
by law or by School Officers. 
ontains 3000 Illustrations, nearly three times as 
many as any other Dictionary. 
he best FAMILY help in training children to be- 
come intelligent men and women._ 
ale of Webster's is 20 times as great as that of any 
other series of Dictionaries. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springtield, Mass. 


TRY “WIDE AWAKE? FOR 1879 AS A READER. 


“The Story of English Literature,’ prepared in Eng- 
land by Mrs. Lillie, with access to valuable old MSS.; 
The “ Poets' Homes” papers, and S. G. W. Benjamin's 
series upon “ Our American Artists,’ will be liberal 
training in Literature and Art for your . papile, Send 
for Catalogue of D. Lothrop & Co’s New Holiday Books. 
For special terms, ete., address D. LOTHROP & CO., 
Bible Warehouse & Bookstore, 32 Franklin St., Boston. 


How to Study and Teach Elocution. 
MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., 


Prof. of Oratory in Tufts College, 
Will meet classes of teachers for instruction in Elocu- 
tion. Organize and send for him. Send for Circular. 
18922 Addressat ST. JAMES HOTEL, Boston. 


PLAYS AND DIALOGUES 


For Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and time 
required to suit all. No scenery required. Very pop- 
ular, and receiving highest praise from teachers. Price, 
15 cts. each, Send for descriptive circular. Also the 
cheapest and best Aur Pump in the market. Globes, 
Maps, Charts, ete., furnished at lowest rates. 
T. S. DENISON, 
195 tf 79 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


NOTICE TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
At the meeting of the Am. Institute of Instruction at 
Fabyan’s, in July, 1878, the following vote was passed: 
Voted,—That members of the Institute who desire 
the Volame of Proceedings for 1878 shall notify the 
reasurer, on or before Jan. 1, 1879, and also remit to 
OE emnurer fifteen cents, to pay postage and expense 


In addition to the above, members who have not 




















already done so, will be uired to the assessment 
i Ry eae Deltar et ae Treas 

. A. * . 
192 h Westfield, Mass. 





NEW-ENGLAND ) Furnishes and fills situations. 
MUSICAL Address E. TOURJEE, 


19522 Music Hall, Bosto 


BUREAU. D. 





THE PERFECTED 


TYPE-WRITER. 





The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 


Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes. 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it, 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing. con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 


Is healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and 
clean. 





Descriptive Circulars furnished by 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York City; 

OR ANY OF 
FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 


Sole Agents for the Worid. 
197 40t (1) 


Agency for Schools and Teachers. 
30 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application- 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 
Competent Instructors W/THOUT CHARGE. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 


185 2z (1) 





PARIS, (878. 
GOLD MEDAL at Paris Exposition, 1878. 
GOLD MEDAL Sweden & Norway, 1878. 


be MEDAL si 2icchanics’ Charita- 1878. 
SILVER MEDAL (for cases), 1878. 


Messrs. Mason & Hamlin 


Have the honor to announce the above award for their 
CABINET ORGANS the present season. The 
award at Paris is the highest distinction in the power 
of the judges to confer, and is the ONLY GOLD 
MEDAL awarded to American musical instrumenta 
THIRTY-ONE leading manufacturers of the world 
were in competition. At Kvery World's Exposition 
for 12 yearsthe MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 
have been awarded Highest Honors, viz.: Paréis, 
1878; Sweden, 1878; Philadelphia, 1876; 
Santiago, 1875; Vienna, 1873; Paris, 1867. 
NO OTHER AMERICAN ORGANS EVER AT- 
TAINED HIGHEST AWARD AT ANY WORLD'S 
EXPOSITION. Sold for cash, or payments by install- 
ments. Latest CATALOGUES, with newest styles, 
prices, etc., free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO., 
195 ¢ 154 Tremont St., Boston. 





Holiday, Wedding; or Birthday Present, 
AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN 


Self-acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water. 

Blue Glass Basin and Globes, 
mounted on a Golden-Bronze 
Standard with Polished Mar- 
ble Base. No springs,weights, 
or hidden mechanism, but a 
simple law of hydrostatics 
eer ee The ap- 
parent absence of motive 
— excites general won- 
derment and surprise. Al- 
ways reliable and in order. 

A little Cologne added to 
the water makes it a delight- 
ful Perfame Fountain, 
at slight expense, as the wa- 
ter is u over and over 
again. Height to top of Basin, 
21 inches, 


Price Complete, $15. 
More elaborate styles fur- 
nished; also, Fountains for 
Garden or Lawn upon same 
principle. 
: Address for Circular, 
= JAMES W. TUFTS, 
33 to 39 Bowker St., 
197 d) BOSTON, MASS. 









Pat. "Feb. 7 1871. 
A TEN DAYS’ TRIP 


— TO THE — 


BERMUDAS! 


Entire Cost, Fifty Dollars. 


Will you go on AN EXCURSION to this delightful and 
healthful winter resort? Seventy hours from New 
York, by a first class ocean steamer. Stop at THE Ham- 
ILTON, a first-class hotel; spend four days in trips amon 
the beautiful semi-tropical scenery of the islands; an 
return to New York within ten days ot the time of de- 


rture. 

par"Vext Steamer Leaves New York December 19. 
The Excursion is limited to this Steamer. 
THIRTY persons needed to make the Ex- 
cursien at above rates. 
Tourists’ Guide sent free to all who desire in- 
formation, Address or consult 

Ww. E. SHELDON, 
16 Hawley St., Bosten. 
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STATIONERY, 
ENGRAVING, 


PRINTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


AND 


Fifty Per Cent. Less than the Usual Charges 
for First-class Engraved Work. 


Price. 
Engraving Plate and 50 
Cards in Script. worth 


Address engraved on old 
or new plates,......++++ 


Printing 50 Cards when 
the plate isfurnished. .50 


Engraving Monogram.... 1.50 





Wedding and Party Orders at Low Rates. 

Crests and Coat of Arms Engraved. 
Illuminating, Stamping, and Printing. 

Great Bargains in English & English French Stationery. 


a 
For samples and Catalogue, &c., send three 


scent stamps. 
PILLSBURY, 


680 Sixth Avenue, NweVYork. 





191 tf (1) 


SUPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. 
for Class-Book. From latest revised Eng- 
lish Ed. ByT. D. Suplée. 12mo, 400 pp., $1.50. 


Prov. HUNT (Eng. Lit.), Princeton College, writes: 
apo thas French? has 





“It lies a need that each teacher of ‘ 
been obliged to meet in his own way, and adds 
much to the use profit to begin- 


ness of a book full of 
ners in the study of Lan ie." 
for examination, by mail, D peed oy for $1.00. 
. J. WIDDLETON, /ub., 27 Howard St., N. Y. 





W-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATI OF 
16 HAWLEY STREET, 





An Advocate for Teachers seeking 
Clients of knewn Calibre and Character invited. 
ta Circulars with Stamp. Address: 


30 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
P. O, BOX 3,445. 


TUFTS COLLEGE ~~ 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED: 

I, The usual Academic course, 

ll. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
Languages are substituted for Greek of Course I. 

III, The Hngineering course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer, 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
po A rail, Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is 
afforded needy students by scholarships and tuities. 

Address Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’y, 
1B1 zz (1) College Hill, Mass. 


—_—___—_——. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 


GROTON, MASS. 


Winter term will commence Dec. 11. Good facilities 
for all branches of study. Col/ege-Preparatory Course 
cpqweres by Preat, Eliot of Harvard University. 2ng- 
lish Course and Classical and Scientific Course are 

Total anndal expense, 
. BALL, A.M., /’rin, 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 
No. 5 East 14th St., (24 door East of Fifth Avenue.) 


(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 

cution, =|" Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 

ta and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 

he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 


es. SAUVEUR 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


143 TREMONT STREET, . . BOSTON, 
And Cambridge. 


ta Day and Evening Classes. 
189 tf H. COHN, Principal, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course. For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. (7 Winter Term 
opens Dec. 2. a ik a Catalogue sent on seeaeiee. 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 
Priced and lllustrated catalogues sent on application, 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ta MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 44 
154 Catalogues on application. “ZL 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., N. ¥. 
Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journal, Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ prices. 

Albums Bibles made to order. All magazines, 
plain, 50 cents. Part-book publications bought, sold, 
and exchanged. Shakespeare's, Scott’s, and Dicken’s 


works for sale. 
F. J. BARNARD, 
162 Washington St. cor. Cornhill, Boston. 


188 o(i) 
125 MUSIC $1 5 atthe NEW ENGLAKD 
Lessons for Conservatory, 
Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 
world. Open all the year. 75 eminent professors. 18,000 


students since = Situations secured for its uates. 
For prospectus, E. Tourjzs, Music 


189 eow 








comprehensive and thorough. 
$176.50, Address K. 8 



































i *eesse" taught in schools, classes, and to 
private pupils. Terms Reasonable. Address oh Cc. 








N. 
Foy circular or information, address F. B. Snow. 


R 
ROBERTSON 8 Centre St. (Highlands), Boston. 





3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam. Send for 
Troy 


Hall, Boston. 
GL Catalogue. H. B. Nims & Co. N.Y. 
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BLOWPIPES. 
THE INSTITUTE SET OF BLOWPIPE TOOLS 


for Students in Mineralogy; also special attention 
given to Repairing School Apparatus, by 


THOMAS A. UPHAM, 


195 tf 17 Harvard Place, Boston. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
SCHOOL FURNISHERS, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


142 and 144 Grand-St., New York, 
Agents for the Celebrated 
“TRIUMPH” & “TRIUMPH STUDY” 
Stationary and Folding Lid 





DOVETAILED SCHOOL - DESKS. 
a = 
us Wa & = = S 
283 a 
Zs a 
=2% =e 
Z33 re 
= = & # 





MACVICAR TELLUKRIAN GLOBES, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, of all kinds. 


t@ School Furniture and School-book Catalogues 
mailed to any address. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
New York. 


pes sf, 


IT! oe : 
Flurp pa ts fe. 


Rect Known. Estae LisHep,I824. 


Scientific Lanterns, 
PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
LANTERN SLIDES made to order. 

@ Send for Catalogues. 
N.Y. PHYSICAL & OPTICAL CO. (Limited), 


187 f eow 27 Gr. Jones Sr., N. Y. CITY. 


196 142 and 144 Grand St., 


“USE Zon 














Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 





Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
520 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





DESCRIPTIVE PRICKv CATALOGUE furnished 


on application. 1Meow 

















‘E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST..N.Y. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratary Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


WILDER’S LIQUID SLATINC. | 
Black, per gal......... $4.00 | Black, per half-gal. “aa 25 | 
Green, Blue, Brown, Drab, Gray, etc. etc., per g 
Slated Paper, any color, 75 cts. per sq. yard. | Agent for Non- rere fie oe 

Shrewd buyers will deal directly with the manufac-| Received First Prize at A very large stock of firs’ 
turer, Taorett saving to themselv — § the large discounts | Philadelphia for Appara- class APPARATUS ; for “4 
which would otherwise go to the wholesale or retail dealer. | tus of Excellent Design | at lowest rates forbest goods 
Address J. DAVIS WILDER, land Finish and for Pure N. B.—I have no partner 

260 West Randolph St., Chicago, Il. land Rare Chemicals. in business. oh 188 r 





| 
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— 


—— 924 Chestnut St. 


H. iit D GE RTON, PHILADELPHIA. 


(Successor in Philosophical Instruments to JAS. W. QUEEN & CO.) 





OF ALL KINDS, 
‘enboyeye) 10} pues 
“paajUDsDNy uonovfeyyg sug puy 
‘SLINHWOULSNI LODPAYAd 


Imported, Repaired. and Made to Order. 





PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, 


Sole Agent for Schroeder’ s Educational Models, and Canadian School Sets. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
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150 Tremont St., Boston. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
t#- WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 



















A. G. WHITCOMB, 


rowing 
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73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


ur “26p aog 





$5 0 $20 casera 


Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 
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KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 Fulton Street, “New York, 
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IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Drawing-Papers, Mathematical Instruments, Colors, Brushes, ete., Drawing and Artists’ Materials, 
197 SEND FOR CATALOGUE. deow 
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SOENNECKEN’S 


Fluent Writing Pen, 


BEST STEEL PEN, 


Made on New Principle. 
alll Send for Circular. 


















STEEL 
PENS. 


[SPENGERIAN s< 


B ips tt PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. “Games| LOCUTION REMOVAL. C.S. COLBY 
J Siete History of Wall Street Finance, containing will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER | Stammering cured. Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch 





In 20 Numbers, of superior 
English make, suited to every st ad 
of writing. A Sample of each, 
trial, by mail, on receipt of 25 
Ask your ‘Stationer for the 
Speneerian Pens, 


oe Blakeman, Taylor & Co, 
NEW YORK. 



























School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo) 
Desk, and has no equal. 


Yew England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston, 


Brain and Nerve Food. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHATES 
Relieves all fatigue of the Brain, Nervous Prostration, 
and General Debility. Prevents — tion, and 
gives sweet sleep. CROS BY, 
666 sixth Ave., N. ¥Y. 
150,000 packages have been 
197 a 








For sale by druggists. 
prescribed by physicians. 


THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE LIQUID BLACK 








DIAMOND 


th scderoers vanes 





PUNT . > .deasdhase $1.00 | HALF-GALLON.. 7 25 
QUART ....0 aktes: 1.75 | GALLON.......... 6.00 
A Suitable Brush, 75 cents. 
See 







“THE UNRIVALED S | 


'PSELICATE 


MLIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


Vi LATING 








Easily a »plied by any painter, and warranted to pro- 
duce the ypu Blackboard ever made on Wall, Wood, 


or Metal. 
N. Y¥. SULICATE BOOK SLATE 00., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Street, N. Y. 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 
CHEMICAL 2 PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS, 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES of all kinds, 
H. D. HALL, 191 Greenwich Street, 
J_R. BENJAMIN, M.D.§ 191 NEW YORK. 


PEFOREY™ 









 ANTLEAT 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 

ulence. It is purely vegetalle and perfectly harm- 
ess. It acts upon the food in the Petomatlt, pre- 
venting its being converted into fat. Taken im 
accortance with directions, It will reduce a 
person from twe to five nds per week, 

*“ Corpulence is not only a didoune itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” 80 wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand — ig and what was true then is none 
the less 80 to-d bold by dencgists, OF sen sent, by ex 
press, for sino. “Quarter-dozen $4. ddress, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO... Prop’rs, Buffalo. N.Y. 


Terms and $5 _ 











& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall 8t., New York. 18822 | Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 
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: $6632" a week k in your own town. 


Address H = ote yw Portland, M 
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THE AUTUMN RETROSPECT. 


BY WALTER LEARNED. 
As some decrepit citizen reviews, 
In dreamy reverie, his boyhood o’er, 
Fondly remembering joys that once were his, 
And sighing for the days that are no more, 


So, in these autumn days, the falling year 
Dreams of his youth, forever passed away, 
Stops for awhile his blustering career, 
To spend in quiet retrospect the day. 


He dreams of summer, and again the air 

Grows soft and calm, again the sky grows bright, 
Again, through dreamy mist, the distant hills 

‘Lose their rough outlines in a mellow light. 


He dreams of summer’s flowers, and through the fields 
Where buttercups and daisies marked the sod, 

Where golden dandelions and blue-bells grew, 
Blossoms the aster and the golden-rod. 


So soft he dreams, so gently comes his breath, 
That where close-reefed she sped before the gale 
The swelling tide just rocks the fisher’s boat 
That slowly drifts with idly-flapping sail. 


Dear quiet autumn days, so calm, so sweet, 
Like a bright, welcome memory you seem, 
So full of tremulous and hazy light, 
So soft, so radiant, so like a dream. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


No DENOMINATIONAL ScHOOLS.—But we disapprove 
utterly of either the Protestamt/or Catholic religion’s 
being taught in the State’s buildings, in the State’s 
time, and at the State’s expense. We simply present 
this manual to our Protestant people, and we repeat the 
question: Are you willing to teach Romanism in the 
public schools? Are you willing to pay for it ? for you 
Protestants pay for having the children taught to.pray, 
“Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners now, 
and at the hour of death.” Are you willing to do it ? 
Are you willing to purchase at such a price the privilege 
of adding just a little in the public schools to the relig- 
ious teaching which you give your children in your 


churches? We are not, and we protest against such a 
perversion of the rights of the State. It is the first step 
to denominational schools, and the breaking up of our 
public-school system.—TZhe Independent. 


A Mistakr.—It is a mistake to suppose that children 
like to have their own way at school. No greater mis- 
take could be made. Children like order better than 
So would all grown people, if they had been 
properly trained at school. Children are most joyous 
and happy, and therefore most thoroughly educated, in 
those schools where the discipline is strict without being 
severe. There is no quicker way for a teacher to lose 
the respect of his pupils than by over-indulging them. 
They will not chafe long under just restraint. Control 
develops reverence.—Canada School Journal. 


disorder, 


Tue New Haven Controversy.—The whole thing 
of the manual of worship, and the recognition of the 
differences of religious belief in the public schools, strikes 
us as altogether inexpedient, and calculated to lead to 
no end of controversy, and perhaps to results disastrous 
to the character and spirit of our popular system of 
education. That the Catholics of New Haven, or any 
other place, join in resisting the entire exclusion of de- 
Votional exercises from the public schools, gives them 
ho title to change the character of the exercises when it 
has been decided to restore them. No doubt a large 
majority of the people who voted for the present school 
board desired onl y to have the simple exercises of former 
times restored, and never thought of giving their con- 
‘ent to manuals of worship for different classes of re- 
ligious believers, ‘The Catholics may have seen in the 


claims; but if they are allowed to profit by it because 
they happened at the election to form part of a majority, 
most of whom had entirely different purposes, there is 
no knowing where they will stop or where concessions 
to their claims will end. There can be no logical rest- 
ing-place short of admitting all the claims of rival sects, 
and allowing them to divide up the schools and use them 
for the propagation of their various forms of faith at the 
public expense. The Catholics are avowed believers in 
this policy, at least so far as their own sect is concerned ; 
but the American people, as a whole, are opposed to it, 
and with good reason. They desire that the schools 
should be altogether secular and, so far as opening de- 
votional exercises are concerned, they are contented with 
the simplicity of a Scripture reading and a general 
prayer, in which differences of beiief and worship have 
no part. This isasafe place to stop.—New York Times. 

A Srrp too Far.—The introduction of the worship 
of Mary into any city school attended by the requisite 
number of Catholic children, during school hours, and 
under the express sanction of the school authorities, is 
a distinct advance in the Catholic demands, and a step 
for which, despite the influential sanction of President 
Woolsey and Dr. Bacon, the American people are not 
prepared. It would enlist Protestant feeling against 
all religious exercises in the schools, and give a power- 
ful impulse to the secular theory of education.— Ez. 


Sir Water Scorr.—Lockhart notes that a school- 
mate remembered Scott as having once made a great 
leap in his class, through the stupidity of some laggard 
on the dolt’s bench, who, being asked,—on boggling at 
cum (with),— What part of speech is with ?” answered, 
“ A substantive.” The teacher, after a moment’s pause, 
asked, “Is with ever a substantive?” All in the class 
were silent till the query reached Scott, then near the 
bottom of the class, who answered “ Yes,” and as an 
example, quoted this verse from the Book of Judges: 
“ And Sampson said unto Delilah, if they bind me with 
seven green withs that were never dried, then shall I be 
weak and as another man.” It is said that there was 
one boy in Scott’s class who always stood at the head, 
and with all his efforts Scott could not get above him. 
At length, however, he observed that when a question 
was asked him, the lad always fumbled with his fingers 
at a particular button on his vest. Scott watched his 
opportunity and stealthily removed the button. When 
the next question came to the boy his fingers felt for 
the button, but without success. He was confused, and 
failed to answer, and Scott got above him without being 
suspected as the author of his classmate’s confusion. 
Scott said: “ Often, in after-life, the sight of him smote 
me as I passed him, and many a time I determined 
to make him some reparation, but it ended in good 
resolutions.” 


EXAMINATIONS AS A TEST OF EDU- 
CATION. — (I) 


BY ANNA C BRACKETT. 


It has been said, and with truth, that at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition the educational department was at a 
disadvantage in comparison with others, from the essen- 
tial nature of educational material. Its results being 
human culture and not natural products, it could ex- 
hibit only apparatus, and this seemed to the observer 
unsatisfactory compared with other departments where 
he could see the completed results, and test the ma- 
chinery which had created them by what it had pro- 
duced. It was undoubtedly true that in the quiet, in- 
telligent, and observant crowd which daily surged 


system were present. But the general observer did not 
realize this. And yet it is true that because education 
is not and cannot be a matter of mere knowledge, and 
because it is utterly impossible, even if we would, to 
separate moral from intellectual training,—that in what- 
ever way, except that of actual life and society, we seek 
to test the results of education, we are liable to be de- 
ceived. The apparatus is present, and that may be ex- 
amined and reduced to statistical tables if we like, but 
the results escape us. There is no way of expressing 


them fairly by figures or by words. 


The truth is as Richter says in his Levana: “To 
elevate above the spirit of the age must be regarded as 
the end of education; and this must stand clearly de- 
veloped before us ere we mark out the appointed road, 
The child is not to be educated for the present; for 
this is done without our aid, unceasingly and power- 
fully, — but for the remote future, and often in opposi- 
tion to the immediate future.” “Certainly we are very 
little able to determine in what manner a brighter age 
than that we have experienced will be educed from the 
present troublous fermentation. Every varied age, — 
and therefore our own, — is only a spiritual climate-for 
an approaching spiritual seed; but we do not know 
what foreign seed heaven will cast into it.” 


It is evidently, then, the province of the educator to 

call forth and train strength, by the proper kind of ex- 
ercise. That strength is to be tested, — not here and 
now, but through long years which are to come. 
Whether our schools are a success or not, cannot now 
be determined. The answer to the question lies in the 
future of the country itself; in the development of its 
physical resources; in the skill with which these are 
husbanded and utilized; in the emancipation of the 
race by means of machinery ; in the wisdom with which 
the government is managed and directed; and in the 
development of individual freedom. 
But all this work must be done by a free, conscious 
activity of the individual. As has been well said, 
“The whole effort of man is not to absorb the Univer- 
sal from without, but to actualize himself. - Hence 
comes development,” and hence arises a need for the sci- 
ence of education. As the ship consists of all but the 
wood and iron of, which she is constructed, so the re- 
sults of education may be said to be all but what is visi- 
ble and audible in our schoolrooms. 

Edueation consists in training, and what we would 
test if we could, is “quality of mind, not quality of 
knowledge.” Though as has been said, quality of mind 
can be fairly tested only by the quality of life which it 
produces, and which, lying unrealized as yet in the 
future, is not within our reach; yet the general public 
never gives over the effort to test it, and the test most 
frequently used and most relied upon is that of examin- 
ations. 

In this country, and under our common-school system, 
where each of our large cities carries on the education of 
the great majority of its children under a regularly- 
graded force of instructors, and whose organization is 
like that of an army, examinations of all grades of 
pupils, from the lowest to the highest, have been almost 
exclusively depended on to determine the quality of work. 
They have seemed to be an unavoidable result of the or- 
ganization. We have (1) examinations of applicants 
for admission into almost every grade except the lowest, 
where the child is expected to know nothing at start- 
ing. These examinations are supposed to show whether 
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expected to work in the next grade. We have (2) ex- 
aminations to determine his progress from week to 
week, and from month to month. In these two, fre- 
quently the results obtained are used simply by the su- 
perintendent or board to grade the teacher of the room, 
and to determine the question of her possible promo- 
tion; and (3) we have examinations at the close of the 
course, on the results of which the granting of the di- 
ploma or certificate is presumably based. We have 
had added to these, within a few years, through the 
courtesy of Harvard College, (4) what are called local 
examinations for girls, in which it tests the knowledge 
even of those whom it deems it not practicable to in- 
struct. The avowed object of these latter examinations 
is to raise the general standard of education in girls’ 
schools; in fact, “to bring the education of girls and 
young women under the direct supervision and influ- 
ence of the university.” 

Let me, for a short time, endeavor to set forth some 
few considerations on the general effect of these so 
widely-pervading examinations, their tendency and their 
danger. They are an expedient for testing the results 
of educational work,—an expedient honestly devised, not 
at first in the spirit of detective supervision, but in that 
of anxious desire to ascertain the results of the great 
educational experiment. In how far do they serve to 
give us the results of past labor, and vigorous and 
healthy incentives to future work? Do they call for 
temporary or permanent mental possession ? Do they 
practically regard knowledge as a means or as an end, 
and which do they lead the pupils to consider it ? 
How much do they depend upon mere memory for re- 
sults ? and again, what function has memory in educa- 
tion? The more we consider the subject of examina- 
tions, the more do we discover that its roots run down 
to the basis of educational science itself, and that it is 
by no means a light question we are asking when we 
say, “ What is the tendency and value of examina- 
tions, and what, in a philosophical system of educa- 


tion, is their province ?” 








SYSTEMS OF LATIN PRONUNCI- 
ATION. — (IL) 


(Lecture delivered at the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Inst., Aug. 6, 1878.) 


RIVAL 





BY JOHN TETLOW, GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


ITT.—Accuracy in Pronouncing English. 

The third reason adduced by Dr. Fisher for the re- 
tention of the English method is that it conduces to 
accuracy in pronouncing English. In fortifying this 
position, he wisely refrains from argument, and contents 
himself with producing a letter written by a brother 
professor of Latin, whom he introduces to the reader as 
an “accomplished scholar and veteran educator.” I) 
quote from this letter the only passage directly bearing 
on the subject : 

“T could,” says the writer, “under no circumstances 
be induced to abandon our accurate and thorough 
drill in the English pronunciation of the Latin lan- 
guage. No other exercise so fixes the attention of 
young and thoughtless minds, and secures such accu- 
racy of mental habits. A few pages of the Latin 
Reader analyzed by the rules for pronunciation secures 
the mastery of the subject; and then the rules come 
into use, not only throughout school and college life, 
but in almost every casual conversation. Why, for ex- 
ample, the first a in Saracen and sardonyx are pro- 
nounced so differently, or the second a in Samaria and 
Samaritan, are but specimens of what is always needed, 
and what our public speakers often do not know.” 

How cogent is the argument of this letter! “A few 
pages of the Latin Reader analyzed by the rules for 
pronunciation, seeures the mastery of the subject.” 
How simple! “And then the rules come into use, not 
only throughout school and college life, but in almost 
every casual conversation.” Think of having the amen- 
ities of “every casual conversation” \invaded by the 


not down at our bidding! Picture the gross ignorance 
of our public speakers, who “often do not know why 
the first ain Saracen and sardonyz, and the second ain 
Samaria and Samaritan, are pronounced so differently !” 

In the green and salad days of my first teaching, I 
held views similar to those here expressed, and I re- 
member, —and I venture to say that some of the young 
men and women in a neighboring city, who are now 
rearing children of their own, remember it, too,—that I 
carried a class of boys and girls of “ young and thought- 
less minds” through the fascinating process of “ ana- 
lyzing a few pages of the Latin Reader” by these same 
rules of pronunciation, of whose efficacy in securing 
“accuracy of mental habits ” the learned professor speaks 


To what exquisite torture 


with so much confidence. 
did I subject those “young and thoughtless minds 
That they might never fail to give to the ein légibus 
the short sound, Jéibus, although Cicero invariably 
gave it the long, they learned this rule: “ Vowels have 
the short English sound in all accented syllables before 
one or more consonants, except the penultimate.” That 
they might always take the same care to give to the first 
ein téneo the long sound, téneo, though the Romans 
themselves never failed to give it the short, they act- 
ually committed to memory and struggled to apply this 
rule,—an exception to the foregoing: “ A, e, or o before 
a single consonant or a mute with / or 7, followed by e, 
i, or y before another vowel, has the long sound.” 
Think of learning to pronounce English accurately by 
such a process! I blush to confess that I actually did 
what I have here described, and what the learned profes- 
sorcan “under no circumstances be induced” to cease 
doing. To any one who thinks of following my exam- 
ple and his counsel, I would recommend a visit to a 
good, modern primary school, where he will find the art 
of learning to pronounce with accuracy the English lan- 
guage taught with a vastly simpler apparatus of instruc- 
tion, and with a much less sinful waste of time. I pass 
to the next argument. 

I1V.—Latin and Greek Proper Names. 
“Latin and Greek proper names ;—of these,” says 
Professor Fisher, “ there are not less than fourteen thou- 
sand found in our large dictionaries. These names are 
pronounced, not after the doubtful, resurrected method ; 
but in all cases after the Walkerian or English system. 
This is a consideration of vast importance. A class 
taught the hard or Roman method of pronunciation, 
will, in multitudes of instances, call these names wrong. 
The English pronunciation brings with it convenience, 
consistency, and accuracy in proper names. The stu- 
dent does not need to pronounce Caesar, Kisar, when 
he reads the text, and Sezar when he translates.” 

In the first place, how many of these fourteen thou- 
sand proper names are Greek, and not Latin at all? 
The more troublesome half, probably. Would Dr. Fisher 
have us reverse his argument, and going back for the 
sake of these Greek proper names twenty-five years, re- 
vive the old pronunciation of Greek, with its English 
sounds of the vowels and its disregard of the written ac- 
cents? Consistency would require this. But we have 
fought that battle once and won it, and the worthy pro- 
fessor must imitate his Southern brethren, and abide by 
the results of the war. Again, how many of these four- 


frequent occurrence ? 


Probably not two hundred. If 
the pupil, when he meets any of these two hundred in 
his Latin text, is required, in translating, to use the 
English pronunciation, and this is at present the prevail- 
ing practice, he will, if English analogies aid him, pro- 
nounce them correctly without further assistance. If 
English analogies do not aid him, he will learn the 
proper pronunciation precisely as he learns the pronun- 
ciation of unfamiliar English words; viz., by personal 
examination, from the dictionary, or by imitation, from 
his teacher. If he relies on his rules exclusively, he 
will call the brother of Hector, Pa’ris, and the city of 
Alexander, Alexandria. In the case of names that 





dread spectre of these rules for pronunciation, that will 


oceur but rarely, and that may fairly be assumed to be 





teen thousand proper names are important from their] 


—— 


unfamiliar to the ordinary pupil, he must either con- 
sult his dictionary for the quantity of the penult, or 
run the risk of giving a false accent. But if he must 
consult his dictionary to determine the place of accent, 
what is to prevent him from noting, at the same time, pre 
cisely as he does with other unfamiliar words, the marks 
that indicate the proper vowel and consonant sounds ? 

But suppose the general adoption of the Roman sys- 
tem should, at the end of a few generations, render ob- 
solete the Walkerian or English system of pronouncing 
Latin and Greek proper names, where would be the 
harm? With Professor Richardson, to whose essay 
on Roman Orthoepy I have already referred, I cheer- 
fully concede Walker to be the highest authority for 
the mispronunciation of Greek and Latin words the 
world has_yet produced ; and I do not believe that our 
English speech would suffer materially, if his whole 
system should be supplanted by one more rational. 
Changes quite as great have been made and submitted 
to without a protest. Shakspere used to say det'est- 
able for detest’ able, persev'er for persevere’, and charac'- 
ter for char’acter. We have changed all that. Some of 
the men who have been trained at Oxford, the strong- 
hold of English conservatism in Latin pronunciation, 
have for years refused to call Aphrodite Venus, Athena 
Minerva, Hephestus Vulean, and Poseidon Neptune, 
and have been spelling the names of Socrates and Thu- 
cydides witha k/ Ido not look with any serious ap- 
prehension on their heresy. A few years ago, I heard 
a French professor at the Collége de France, call the 
American president Vashangtong, and the Boston prin- 
ter, Frongklang. I confess that my ear would not have 
been offended if he had applied to them their right 
names, and called them Washington and Franklin. I 
think no great harm would befall the French language, 
if those who speak it should call the metropolis of Eng- 
land London instead of Londres ; 
speech, if the Germans should call our good, old Com- 
monwealth Massachusetts instead of Massashoozetts. It 
does not become scholars to put obstacles in the way of 
useful reforms, by magnifying the mischief that may in 
some remote future possibly result from them. Trades- 
men and drawers of deeds may resist the adoption of 
metric systems, but men of science should welcome them. 

Vi—Law Terms, Maxims, &c. 

What I have just said of the groundlessness of our 
apprehensions respecting the pronunciation of Greek 
and Latin proper. names, applies with equal force to 
law terms, scientific terms, medical terms, and ,to the 
Latin phrases and maxims of every-day speech. 
Changes in these, if made at all, will be made gradu- 
ally. Let the lawyers and doctors, whom the rules of 
the English method have not prevented from establish- 
ing such corruptions as man’damus for manda'mus, 
quantum suffi'cit for quantum suf ’ficit, and angina 
pectoris for an’gina pectoris, take care of themselves. 
The people’s Latin, contained in such phrases as viva 
voce, sine die, and et cetera will probably remain undis- 
turbed for generations to come. 

VI.—Pronuneiation of Derivative Words. 

“But,” says Professor Thacher, of Yale College, 
“these proper names and Latin phrases are very few 
when compared with the English words which preserve 
in their composition one or more syllables taken from 
the Latin. It must be the tendency of those who be- 
come familiar with the proposed pronunciation of Latin, 
to extend it to English words which are nearly identical 
in form with Latin words, and are identical with them 
in meaning; and the more familiar such persons are 
with the former, the more inclined they will be to the 
latter. The word necessity, for instance, must follow 
necessitas (nakasetahs); civil, civilis (keeweelees) ; lu- 
cid, lucidus (lookeedoos); invincible, invincibilis (een- 
weenkeebeelees) ; conscious, conscius (konskeeoos), and 
so on through words innumerable.” 

Is Prof. Thacher in earnest in making sucha prediction 
as this? Has he studied with so little profit the history of 
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abuses in our ordinary speech, that he attributes to them 
so potent an influence in a quarter where their influence 
;sscarcely appreciable ? Let us not be alarmed. Latin- 
ists are not the only persons that make use of our ordi- 
pary vocabulary, and if they were, they are the last 
class of persons from whom such innovations should be 
apprehended. We have had good German scholars, 
both in this country and in England, but I have never 
heard of one who proposed, either kdnskioosly or oon- 
kanskioosly, to introduce into our word daughter, the 
German guttural found in the corresponding tochter, 
though our own word retains the letters that might 
suggest it. We have, not only among the educated, 
but among all classes of society, thousands of persons 
who deem the acquisition of the French language to be the 
chief end of man; but these persons still persist, when 
speaking English, in pronouncing the word intention ‘in- 
tenshun,’ and will probably never find it difficult, what- 
ever proficiency they may attain in French, to avoid 
anytongseeong. But if scholars were never so strongly 
disposed to introduce into English the innovation un- 
der consideration, is it to be supposed that the people 
would submit ? Critics have indeed protested, might 
and main, against the use of such passive progressive 
forms as “is being built,” and have striven to substi- 
tute “is building.” With what result? Why, afew 
years ago our philological association, made up to a 
large extent of these dreaded Latin innovators, actually 
voted to succumb to the people. The words that belong 
to the general vocabulary of English speech, are not 
under the dominion of any class of persons; and their 
pronunciation will remain stationary or will fluctuate 
quite independently of special movements among 


scholars. (To be continued.) 
Z 
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DON’T FRET OR WORRY YOUR PUPILS. 


BY CHARLES NORTHEND. 


Many years ago I left Lake George for Saratoga 
Springs. There were three heavily-loaded Concord 
coaches, each drawn by four horses, and the distance to 
the nearest station on the railroad was about twelve 
miles. It was my good fortune to secure a seat beside 
the driver of the leading coach, the other two immedi- 
ately following us. The coaches were sufficiently near 
each other to enable me to observe something of the 
habits of the different drivers. He by whose side I sat 
was a quiet, kind, and gentlemanly man. He used no 
boisterous words, uttered no oaths, had no slashing of 
the whip.. If any horse was not doing his proper share 
of the work, he managed to touch him with the whip in 
such a manner that the other horses of the team neither 
heard nor felt the blow. So the entire distance was 


passed over without any shouting, swearing, or whip- 
slashing. 


With the other two drivers it was different. They 
whipped, and shouted, and swore, and their teams were 
kept constantly annoyed and fretted. The three coaches 
arrived at the same destination within five minutes of 
the same time. The horses of the leading coach ap- 
peared as fresh and quiet as though they had not trav- 
eled a mile. But not so with the others. They came 
to the end of their route puffing and foaming. The 
difference was entirely owing to the fact that the lead- 
ing team was kindly driven, and in no way worried, 
while the others were whipped, excited, and fretted at 
almost every step. 

It occurred to me that there was the same difference 
in teachers that there was in these drivers. The tasks 
to be performed may be all the same, but some teachers 
will secure their performance in that quiet and kindly 
manner which makes it seem pleasant; while others, by 
their harshness and rigid exactions and severe words, 
will continually annoy and worry their pupils, and so 
make all exercises irksome and unpleasant. The quiet 
and pleasant way need not be dull and lifeless, but may 


The teacher should not be merely a commander and 
driver, but he should be a kind leader and director, 
causing his pupils to feel that he is their friend, and 
making all requirements known in that gentle and 
winning way which it will be a pleasure to regard and 
fulfill. And if it shall be necessary to administer re- 
proof or correction, that may be done in that gentle, 
private, and kindly manner which will secure the desired 
results without awakening unkind or bitter feelings. 








SYSTEMATIC ABBREVIATION. — (1) 


BY REV. 8. W. POWELL. 


Now-a-days, more than ever, swift writing is a must 
be. Everything moves fast. All our time is packed 
full. We can’t spare time for non-essentials. For swift 
writing, many systems of arbitrary signs have been de- 
vised; but nothing which discards the use of the com- 
mon script can be long or widely in use, unless it spells 
words. Both phonography and tachygraphy do this. 
Both have earnest advocates. The trouble is to get 
people to learn them. Any good system is vastly better 
than none. 

It is a great pity that the advantage of scientific or 
systematic abbreviation of the common script is not 
more generally understood. Such shortening must be 
done on a plan, or there can be no great saving of labor; 
and besides, the writing is not legible; it won’t be easy 
to read after it gets cold. 

There is a system, which is not widely known, which, 
with some modifications and additions, seems to be 
about the thing. It is called “ Brief Longhand.” It 
is not widely known,—partly, perhaps, for lack of being 
advertised and otherwise pushed. But it is also, no 
doubt, because the author, Mr. Graham, has not seen 
how to improve it. As it is taught in his book, it is 
neither swift nor legible enough to satisfy those who 
use it. Unless one can save more than this enables him 
to do, it does not seem to most people worth while to 
learn. This is a mistake. If carefully learned, it saves 
from twenty to forty per cent. of time, with a real in- 
crease of legibility. One who has the book at hand 
need only read it a few hours, and then begin to use 
the abbreviations recommended, taking only a few new 
ones at a time until they are all familiar, and his writ- 
ing will be more rapid from the fiyst. 

But by certain modifications, this system may be 
made very much swifter and more legible. Thus mod- 
ified and well pushed, there is no reason why it should 
not be the means of freeing most people from much of 
the present slavery tothe pen. It can be written at from 
two to four times the speed of common writing, and 
will, at that rate, be more legible than any, except un- 
commonly plain longhand; that is, it will make any in- 
distinct hand more legible. Asan instance, when taking 
lectures, I was able to get two or three times as full 
notes as my classmates; and while they had to use 
pencil, and copy in ink afterwards, and often could not 
read their pencil notes if left till next day,—frequently 
coming to me to find, by hearing me read mine, what 
they had written,—I can read what I wrote then in my 
book with ink in the lecture-room with no trouble. 
Since then, by the additions above mentioned, I have 
gained both in speed and legibility. What I write at 
the rate of from three to five thousand words pér hour, 
I prefer to my fully written MS. for preaching. 

The system is based on two leading principles: First, 
shorten most that which occurs most frequently ; Second, 
leave out what is least characteristic. 

Under the first principle, the system provides abbrevi- 
ated forms for some two hundred of the most common 
words. These are called sign-words; and their short- 
ened forms, word-signs ;—e. g.: e =the; s= is or his ; 
r=areor where; v=of ; l=will; n=—noornot; h= 
he, has, or have ; w = was, we, or with ; m = may, me, 
or my. 

Besides words, there are parts of words, prefixes, and 


which represent these above (or in a few cases below) 
the line, they catch the eye, and are distinguished from 
the radical part of the word. Mr. Graham has provided 
good abbreviations for about eighty-three of these. Thi 
is a great help to legibility. Rapid writing tends espe- 
cially to become indistinct at the end of words. Where 
this ending is common to many words, as ing, ment, 
ness, less, etc., one who is in great haste is apt to let all 
the end of the word run down into a mere scrawl, which 
may stand for one thing about as well as another. If 
now, for each of these common first and last parts of 
words there is provided an abbreviation, and this, from 
its being written off the line must be written with some 
care, it will secure legibility to that part of the word. 
This will help interpret the rest of the word. But if 
one important word in a sentence is unmistakable, it 
helps us decide what several others are, and so the en- 
tire sentence. Take, ¢.g., the word commencement ; 
mence is written on the line, with ¢ prefixed, and m 
written after it, both joined for the sake of speed. It 
has been estimated that in rapid writing, two or three 
letters can be written in the time’taken to dot i or cross 
t. Now let any indistinct writer try the experiment of 
writing the word “commencement” in full, and then 
in the way just described ; and aside from the saving of 
time, it is plain that there is a great gain in legibility. 
So, too, many of the sign-words are different from, and 
not liable to be mistaken for anything else ;—e. g., 
2 as; l=will; tt = that. 

Under the second principle, — to leave out what is 
least characteristic, — many vowels can be omitted in 
words, or parts of words, for which no special abbrevi- 
ation is provided; e.g., in commmencement, mence (on 
the line) may be written mune. 








VARIETIES. 

— He who indulges his senses in any excesses renders him- 
self obnoxious to his own reason; and to gratify the brute in 
him displeases the man, and sets his twonatures at variance.— 
Sir Walter Scott. 


— Some of the fruits of the new course of study in Philadel- 
phia.—Indignant mother sends for “‘ the teacher” to stop at 
her house on her way from school. The teacher stops. ‘‘ Ish 
you de teacher of dat school vat my poy goes to?” ‘‘ Yes;” 
meekly responds-the teacher. ‘ Vell, I takes my poy away!’’ 
(Teacher looks in mild surprise). ‘‘My poy come home de 
udder tay,—he pehave like crazy. Hetrow up his hands and 
say, ‘Dis mine eye! dis mine nose! dis mine mouth!’ Now, 
what he go school for tolearn dat? Heknowdatpefore. An- 
udder tay he go round de house like mad; he say ‘ Che, che, 
che; pe, pe, pe; ke, ke, ke;’ now what fool ting’s dat?’’ The 
teacher tries in vain to explain that the New Course requires 
‘*object teaching’’ and ‘phonic spelling.’’ The indignant 
parent only flings back the retort: ‘*Too many fool tings; I 
keeps my poy at home.” 


— And here is another: mis Q—— Don’t teach my boy no 
more sounding of his a b c’s i'll learn him that at home. And 
don’t waist your time over the jimnasticks—he gits enuf of them 
over the back gate. You hav too much foolin goin on I’m 
aferd your skolars dont learn much. his mother mis M—— 


— Governments, religion, property, books, are nothing but 
the scaffolding toeducateaman. Earth holds up to her Master 
no fruit but the finished man. Education is the only interest 
worthy the deep, controlling anxiety of the thoughtful man.— 
Humboldt. 
— I remember (says a Swiss teacher), in former days, when 
we used to have francs, bats, rappes, crutz, ete., in our coin- 
age, I was one day examining the result of a multiplication 
made by a little girl of eight or nine years of age. The pupil, 
almost certain of the accuracy of her work, seemed to be wait- 
ing impatiently the conclusion of my examination. ‘‘ Yoursum 
is right,”’ said I to her, ‘‘ except this half crutz which has not 
been added in.”’ ‘‘ Ah,’’ she replied, ‘‘it must have stuck to 
the tip of my pen.”’ 
— Better to weave in the web of life 
A bright and golden filling, 
And do God’s will with a ready heart 
And hands that are swift and willing, 
Than to snap the delicate, slender threads 
Of our curious lives asunder, 
And then blame Heaven for the tangled ends, 
And sit and grieve and wonder. —Anon. 
— One of our teachers, missing one of her scholars from 
school, from which he had been absent several days, —during 








suffixes, which occur often. By writing the letters 


which time it appears he had sickened and died, and was being 
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buried on the day mentioned,—called one of her scholars and 
told him she wanted him to go to the boy’s home and find out 
the reason of his absence and to bring himtoschool. The boy 
took his hat and got as far as the door when, knowing the facts 
of the case, and seeing the futility of his errand, he stopped 
and said, ‘‘ Please, ma’am, he can’t come; he’s getting buried !”’ 
—Bangor Whig. 

— It is one characteristic of genius to do great things with 
little things. 

— Examiner (after having vainly tried to get any correct an- 
swer from an applicant for admission in history): ‘‘ Who was 
the first man? Applicant: George Washington, of course! 
Examiner: Did you never hear of Adam and Eve? Ap- 
plicant: Yes, sir; but what.do we care for those foreigners ? 








IMAGINATION. — (IL) 


BY THOMAS HILL, D.D., LL.D., PORTLAND, ME. 


The first teaching of nature, with reference to space, 
is through motion, calling the child’s attention to the 
existence of the space and time in which the motion 
takes place. But there is time in the life of the mind; 
thought while we are in the flesh is connected with a 
motion of the brain, and that occupies time; of which 
we are conscious, although of the motion itself we are 
not conscious. Time in the eternal motion does not 
therefore attract our infant attention so quickly as 
space, which seems to be wholly external and objective. 


The second teaching of nature is the distinguishing 
of shapes, or external geometric forms. This is the 
first idea introduced into a child’s mind, capable of a 
scientific expansion and development. The knowledge 
which we gain, of any part of nature, is two-fold; the 
laws of space, for example, are partially revealed to us 
in those instincts which lead to a course of action neces- 
sary to life, and more fully revealed to us in the inves- 
tigations which our divine thirst for knowledge leads us 
ever to be making. I might use the same statement 
concerning all the laws of naturc; in all there is this 
double mode of arriving at a preliminary knowledge by 
instinct,—at a more complete knowledge by patient ap- 
plication and study. But let us confine ourselves for 
the present to the laws of space. 
ive knowledge of space, developed simultaneously with 
the development of the intellect ; so that although John 
Locke would not allow that it is innate,—the more thor- 
ough-going sensationalists of our day declare that it is an 
inheritance of knowledge derived from the experience 
of our ancestors. At all events, and under any theory, 
my statement of the fact will, I think, be unchallenged, 
that a certain amount of knowledge of the laws of space 
is found in the youngest child, and is developed from 
the very beginning of the development of its intellect. 
This portion of our geometrical knowledge I may call, 
for the sake of having a brief title for it, instinctive. It 
is used for various purposes. It is used for practical 
ends; the child goes straight for the object he has in 
view, as if knowing that the straight line is the short- 
est; or rounds up his lump of clay into a hemispherical 
heap, to prevent its drying, as though understanding 
isoperimetry. Consider also how wonderful is the phe- 
nomenon of a boy throwing a stone at a mark, or giving 
a good ball to the batsman; what a knowledge of me- 
chanics and of geometry it involves; the epicycloidal 
theories of Hipparchus, the Newtonian theory of gravi- 
tation, the resolution of centrifugal and centripetal 
forces, the conic sections of Apollonius, the modification 
of those curves by the resistance of the air,—all these 
are involved in the problem, and must be practically 
solved with, great accuracy, before the schoolboy can give 
his fellow a good ball, or catch one on the fly. Equally 
marvelous are some of the practical solutions of cases in 
billiard-playing, in which the ball rolls for long dis- 
tances, rebounds from cushions, and from other balls; 
moves now in straight lines, and now in parabolas, and 
makes its last carom with just force enough to leave 
itself at a desired spot. In order to accomplish some of 
these feats, it has been shown by Prof. Pierce that one 
end of the cue cannot vary a one-hundredth of an inch 





c—— its true position, nor the other a tenth, and that 
ithe force of the blow cannot vary by one per cent. with- 
out making a failure of the play. I am quoting from 
memory, and think I may be rather understating than 
overstating the accuracy required for a first-class bil- 
liard-player. Yet he does not attain this accuracy by 
any calculation,—it is a judgment based upon his feel- 
ings, precisely like the judgment of the boy who aims 
a stone at a particularly fine apple at the end of a limb. 

A second use of this instinctive knowledge of space is 
found in artistic work. The draughtsman or the sculp- 
tor reproduces the forms of nature with photographic 
accuracy, without being able to analyze them into 
mathematic laws. In this case, as in the merely 
practical use of the instructive knowledge of space, 
there is a double faculty to be taken into account,—the 
faculty of conceiving accurately the required form, and 
the faculty of guiding the hand according to the pat- 
tern in the mind. These two faculties may exist al- 
most independent of each other, but the greatest skill 
as an artist appears when both faculties exist in the 
highest degree in one individual. I have seen this in 
the trade of the potter; two men having equally accu- 
rate and clear conceptions of beautiful forins of vases 
and urns, but with very different ability to command 
the movement of their hands, sat down at adjoining 
wheels, and one turned out six or seven forms of ex- 
quisite beauty, while the other turned out one. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


IraLy.—The Italian journals mention the hearty welcome 
extended by Prince Amedeo and the Minister of Education, De 
Sanctis, to the Congress of Orientalists who lately held their 
annual meeting at Florence. A grand banquet was given to 
them, in honor of the meeting, at which were present 150 per- 
sons distinguished for their rank and literary attainments. 
The German scientist, Benfrey, having in flattering terms 
stated that there was lacking to Germany that which can 
make science truly human,—viz., grace in the life and art in 
the intelligence,—and that this temperament, which will inau- 
gurate the finest epoch of the human spirit, is now looked for 
from Italy, Signor De Sanctis thus replied: 

**] thank the gentleman for the admirable account he has 





We have an instinct- given of our ancestors and their glorious achievements, and I 


will tell you in what spirit we receive such praise. There 
was once a people of Italy which, dwelling in its dolce far 
niente, went into ecstacy when foreigners came here sounding 
the praises of their ancestors, and boasted of her as the great 
people of the renaissance that had found what the Greeks had 
created, that had been the mistress of Europe and had exer- 
cised an intellectual hegemony, according to the expression of 
the honorable gentleman. But such praises no longer suffice 
us; I would rather say they offend us. To-day we feel our- 
selves a living people, and we wish to live a life of our own, 
and become a modern people; we feel ourselves one with you, 
and wish to live of your life. You will perceive this, because 
you see with what sympathy we have welcomed you, and how 
we already feel all as friends; there is a bond that unites us 
henceforth, the bond of intellectual relationship. Then, gen- 
tlemen, you came once not to visit us, but our museums, the 
traces of our ancestors; but now we hope to show you that we 
no longer wish to record the story of our past, but we wish to 
make a history of our own.’’ (Great applause.) 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN SPAIN.—It has so often been a 
matter of necessity to speak disparagingly of educational mat- 
ters in the Spanish peninsula, that when the opportunity pre- 
sents itself for a word of praise and encouragement, one is 
doubly glad to avail oneself thereof. Not long since a debate 
occurred in the Spanish Senate, where the distress of the 
teachers and the backwardness of the people in the matter of 
education were clearly exposed by Sefior Alonzo. It was stated, 
during the debate, that out of a population of 16,000,000 only 
3,000,000 could read and write, and even many of those it was 
supposed could only sign their names. The Count de Toreno, 
Minister de Fomento, or encouragement, while not denying 
what had been asserted by the preceding speakers, stated what 
he had done for the teachers since his advent to power; he had 
taken means to compel the municipalities to pay the school- 
masters, which had been too much neglected before. In Ma- 
drid, where the municipality had always done its duty, the 
young men, on leaving the primary schools, were encouraged 
to attend the trade schools, and the number of these had in- 
creased from 1,200 to 3,000. That education is now exciting 
the public attention, is evident from the number of educational 
journals issued, some of which have been in existence twelve 


or fifteen years, and are well edited and supported. One of 
these, Anales de la Ensefianza, remarks: ‘*We are making 
progress. ‘The schools are insensibly recovering the consider- 
ation and importance they had lost during the last few years, 
and are repenquating the sympathy of the public.” The posi- 
tion of public instruction in Spain is still under discussion by 
the legislature of the kingdom, C. H. G. 








MATHEMATICS. 


——_“oro— —— 
All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 








SOLUTIONS RECEIVED. 


- Wm. Hoover: Problems 69, 102, 103, 104. 

J. 8. Crawford: Problems 31, 104. 

Franklin Hall: Problem 34. 

F. P. Matz: Problems 67, 69, 70, 71, 72, 75, 76. 
G. A. Jophin: Problem 82. 

A. W. Plummer: Problem 34. 

A. W. Broom: Problem 34. 

G. I. Hopkins: Problems 82, 83. 
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PROBLEMS. 


ProsieM 114.—There are two numbers whose sum 
is 4, and whose fourth powers are to each other as 3 to 
2: to determine the numbers. F. P. Marz. 


Pros_iem 116.—Find the center of gravity of a com- 
plete leaf of the trifolium. F. P. Marz. 
PROBLEM 117.—Given the base and vertical angle of 
a triangle: to find its mean area, F. P. Marz. 
PrRoBLEM 118.—Solve the equation,— 
V (e+b[e—c (e+ B))) = Vz. 
F, P. Marz. 


ProsiEM 119.—Solve the differential equation,— 
d 
a F. P. Marz. 
Prosiem 120.—Find the volume of the solid whose 
surface is represented by the equation,— 
x? + 2abry? + x? = m. F. P. Marz. 
ProsiEemM 121.—Differentiate the function,— 
w = x* log ez, F. P. Marz. 


ProBLEM 122.—A given trapezoidal board must be 
cut, at a given angle to its altitude, how far from a base, 
in order that the part removed may contain a given 
number of square feet ? F. P. Marz. 


Prosiem 123.—Points are taken at equal unknown 
distances from the vertex of a given square to the left: 
to determine the average area of the square formed by 
joining these points in the order they were taken. 

F. P. Marz. 
TuHEeorREM II.—The perimeter of a right-angled tri- 
angle is twelve times the radius of the inscribed circle. 
Gro. FLEMING. 








= sin! (x). 


—~eoeo— 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 42.—Find z from 4sinz sin (x —a) = 2 cos a —1. 
Wa. Hoover. 


4 sin xz sin (w—a) = 4 sin*z cos a—2 sin 2 sina 
= 2 cosa—1.... (1). Also, 2 sin?a = 1—cos 22. 
Substituting this in (1), we get, after dividing by 2 and 
omitting cos a, and changing signs, cos 2x cos a + 
sin 2x sina =4... (2); .. cos (2a—a) = 4, from 


which 2a—a—= (2n + $)a; .. c= (nm + 4)a-+ fa 


H. Gunper. 
PROBLEM 43.—Solve 22 Wi—a = a (1+ 24). W. 
arr . 4a? — 426 
Dividing by 1 + 2+ and squaring, apapHe (. 


Subtract (1) from 1 = 1, and extract square root ; then 
1— ot +Ving.... (2). Add 1=1 to 


~ 1+ 
(1), and take the square root; and a = +t 


Vi+a?.... (3). The half sum of (2) and (3) is 
a= (+Vi+@ + Vi— a); whence 
sn” pe ts} 
V (24 Vig@ + Vi-a@ 

Wa. Hoover. 








PROBLEM 44.—I can purchase a farm for $700 cash down, 
or for $924, to be paid in the course of 7 years, one-seventh 
part of the price at the end of each year. Allowing compound 
interest at 6 per cent., which terms will be the more advan- 
tageous to me ? C. P. 

$924 + 7 = $132 yearly for seven years. Present 
value of $1.00 at 6 per cent compound interest for 7 
years = $5.5824; .-. present value of 182 = 736.87+- 
Hence the first terms are more advantageous by $36.88. 

James WATERS. 








— Light itself is not more beautiful than the upright man 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 

romise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 








SHOULD TEACHERS BE EXAMINED ? 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

What is your opinion concerning the frequent examination 
of teachers of experience, especially in branches in which they 
do not give instruction? To obtain a certificate under our 
rules, as an assistant, requires an examination at first in fif- 
teen branches. I am not in favor of re-examination, only in 
those branches which they teach, and such others as will in- 
crease proficiency; and after a few years of successful work, 
renewed without examination. The majority of our board 
are in favor of re-examination in all branches, and at present 
there is quite an unpleasant controversy. 1 may be wrong, 
but my observation for several years convinces me that the 
necessary study to prepare for such ordeals (which are often 
no test of real ability to teach), generally interferes with the 
work of the schoolroom. If I am in error, would like to be 
corrected. Rev. J. W. HENLEY. 
Newport, Ky., Nov., 1878. 





REPLY TO “HONOR.” — WAS IT STRICTLY 
HONEST ? 


To the Editor of The Journal; 

A certain article appears in your issue of the 14th inst., re- 
flecting quite unjustly upon the managers of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association of Connecticut. If the writer had read one 
of the circulars which, as he says truly, were sent to every 
teacher in the State, he would have found just preceding the 
information concerning hotel and railroad accommodations, in 
most conspicuous type, the words, terms to members. Mem- 
bership in the Connecticut State Teachers’ Association is 
maintained only by the payment of the annual fee. No 
teacher should be ignorant of this requirement, since it has 
been stated by the Secretary at each annual meeting. We pre- 
sume the leading question of the article requires no further 
answer. 

But “‘ quite a number of teachers, feeling justly indignant at 
what they considered was an attempt to extort money from 
them, did not pay the membership fee.’’ This is the real point 
of the article, and needs aplain answer. The fact stated is 
unfortunately true; a large number did not pay the member- 
ship fee; not an unusual fact, however. Assuming that some of 
those teachers were justly indignant, or supposed they were, 
we want to add a few facts. 

For several years from four hundred to five hundred teach- 
ers and school-officers have attended the annual meetings of 
the Association; the greatest pains has been taken to give the 
widest circulation of information regarding the meetings, to 
obtain the best possible accommodations for all, and to make 
the meetings as attractive and instructive as possible. The 
expenses are necessarily greater than they were ten years ago, 
even with the closest management. More is expected of the 
president each year, while, as he has anxiously looked about 
him to make up a new and interesting programme, he has had 
the embarrassment of an empty treasury to contend with. 
Some years there was actually a considerable deficit, which 
was made up in some way best known to the president. Ex- 
penses must be paid. Of the large number who attend the 
meetings, from one hundred to one hundred and twenty-five 
only have paid membership fees, about the same names being 
enrolled year after year; as many more might be heard find- 
ing fault that the exercises were not as varied and interesting 
as they desired. It has grown more difficult each year to ob- 
tain reduced rates from hotels and railroads, through the be- 
lief on their part, not wholly unfounded by any means, that 
the privileges granted were often abused. Of their generous 
course, however, toward the Association, almost without ex- 
ception, no one can complain. They had a right to demand 
some better guarantee than they had previously received; in 
short, that none should enjoy their liberality who were not en- 
titled to it. 

The results attained are briefly these: hotels and railroads are 
better satisfied; for the first time a fair proportion of those at- 
tending the meeting have paid the membership fee; a comforta- 
ble balance in the treasury will indeed increase the responsibility 
of the next president, but relieve him from the usual embarras- 
ment. And even now only about three-fourths as many as 
should have been, are actually enrolled as members. Itis made 
plain, that if all will do their duty the Association may adopt 
either of two courses,—make the meetings better worth attend- 
ing by calling in eminent talent from abroad, or adding new 
features which could not be afforded hitherto; or reduce the 
amount of the annual fee, perhaps one-half; or both. 

Let us then, teachers, not alone the members of the Connec- 
ticut Teachers’ Association, but of any Association, instead 


of members, reduce the burden for all. Is not this really the 
part of ‘‘honor’”’ ? JouN H. Prox. 
New Britain, Conn., Nov., 1878. 
——0oe—__—_—. 


IS THE NATURAL METHOD EFFICIENT IN THE 
STUDY OF GERMAN ONLY ? 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

When I made, six months ago, the proposition to submit to 
a public test the respective merits of the two methods, — the 
thorough and the natural methods,—I was in full earnest and 
did not mean to play a game at hide-and-seek, 

Now, in his scholarly paper, published in Tur Journat of 
Noy. 7, Mr. Arnold Zullig declares himself ready to accept my 
proposition with a German class. Of course he has the right 
to select his battle-ground; but, then, he cannot say that he 
has refuted my argument. The challenge came from a teacher 
of French; as Mr. Arnold Zullig teaches (so I understand) 
both German and French, one is at a loss to understand why 
he does not accept the proposition as it is. 1 may admire the 
gentleman’s tactics, but my surprise is as genuine as his. 

The teachers of the new persuasion do not seem to bear crit- 
icism with equanimity. Mr. Arnold Zullig uses the word “in- 
sulting,”’ in speaking of my pamphlet; another teacher, Ger- 
man also, uses the word “‘impertinent”’ in a private lelter re- 
ceived by me six months ago. Genus irritabile; I shall 
console myself by reading over the many letters of congratula- 
tion written to me, from Boston and New York, by competent 
judges. y 

Since Mr. Arnold Zullig, who is such a sound logician,— 
whose mind, I suppose, has not been distorted by grammar, 
who could just as well as not take a French class,—evaded the 
main point of my proposition, I have aright to call his flank 
attack not a mutati elenchio, but a candid acknowledgment 
that he considers the new method inefficient for the study of 
French. But the issue is not between two personalities, — it 
is between the two methods; nay, it is a question of para- 
mount publicinterest. So, it matters little whether an unbi- 
ased (?) person has or has not understood my pamphlet, others 
have, that is sufficient. 

The gist of the whole question is this: 

1. The new method advocates a revolution in our schools; 
we (I say we because I am only the modest echo of many 
voices) think that no teacher ought to speak of a revolution. 
Progress, after careful experiments, yes. 

2. The new method claims to be the shortest and most sen- 
sible way to the mastery of the languages; we maintain that 
this statement is groundless, and that, like the physicians of 
Moliére, the natural method boasts its few cures, and silently 
buries its many failures. 

Whether any German teacher of the old persuasion answers 
Mr. Arnold Zullig’s paper or not, I, as the accepted represent- 
ative of many French teachers of Boston and New York, re- 
peat my proposition: At any time, against anybody, I shall 
be ready to attempt to prove that the self-styled natural 
method cannot stand a public and fair examination. As to 
the proposition of a public debate before the test is made, it 
reminds me of an anecdote told by Fontenelle: 

“Tn 1593, it was rumored that a Silesian child, seven years 
old, having shed its teeth, a golden tooth had grown in place of 
a double one. Hortius, a professor of medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Helinstad, wrote, in 1595, the history of that tooth, 
and asserted that it was partly natural and partly miraculous. 
The same year, in order that that tooth should not lack histo- 
rians, Rullandus wrote its history again. Two years after, 
Ingolteterus, another learned man, wrote against the opinion 
that Rullandus had of the golden tooth, and Rullandus imme- 
diately made a fine and scholarly reply. Another great man, 
named Sibavius, collected all that had been said about the 
tooth, and added his own opinion. Nothing was wanting to 
so many fine writings, except the genuineness of the golden 
tooth, when a goldsmith having examined it, it was found that 


gold-leaf had been applied to the tooth with great skill. But 
they had written books first, and consulted the goldsmith last.”’ 


Let us go to the goldsmith now, and see whether the natural 





method is golden or plated. J. Levy. 
Boston, Nov. 26, 1878. 
QUERIES, 
114. “‘The lark is up to meet the sun.’’ Parse italicised 
words, and analyze the sentence. C. J. A. 


115. What is meant by, “like poison in a Venice glass” ? 
Encyclopaedias seem to be silent upon the subject. G. F. R. 


116. ‘If I will that he tarry till Icome, what is that to thee ?”’ 
Parse will, come, and tarry. * 


117. Will some reader of THe JOURNAL please name, and 
give reference to, any English national poems relating to the 
country or flag ? P. H. S. 


118. In Tue JouRNAL’s “Science Notes”’ for Nov. 14, I 
see that nitrate of amy! mixed with alcohol is said to cure sea- 
sickness. What are the proportions of each ? SEASICK. 


119. What is the most approved method of suspending 
maps on the walls of the school-room ? I have understood 
that there is an apparatus by means of which they can be 
kept free from dust. Perhaps you can give me the address of 
the makers or dealers in such apparatus. Will you also in- 
form me what is the best text-book on map-drawing ? 





of looking upon the payment of our fees as extortion, expect 
much, and cheerfully pay for it; or by increasing the num ber 








HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES, 


DECEMBER 8. 

Born: Mary, Queen of Scots, 1542. Queen Christiana of 
Sweden, 1626. Charles Wentworth Dilke, editor of the Athe- 
neum, of London, 1789. Johann Georg von Zimmerman, cel- 
ebrated author of Treatise on Solitude, 1728. 

Died: Emperor Segismund of Germany, 1437. Henry Jen- 
kins, aged 169, 1670. Richard Baxter, divine, 1691. Vitus 
Behring, navigator, 1741. Thomas de Quincey, miscellaneous 
writer, 1859. 

Important Events; James Welsh, of the ship “ Richard 
Arundel,”’ sailing on the coast of Guinea, observed a black 
spot on the sun, Dec. 8, 1590. Will some student furnish us 
an account of the ‘* Spots on the Sun” ? 


DECEMBER 9, 

Born; Gustavus Adolphus the Great, of Sweden, 1594. 
John Milton, poet, 1608. William Whiston, translator of Jo- 
sephus, 1667. Phillip V. of Spain, 1683. 

Died: Pope Pius IV,, 1565. Sir Anthony Vandyck, painter, 
1641. Pope Clement LX., 1669. Edward Hyde, Earl of Clar- 
endon, 1674. Joseph Bramah, inventor of the Bramah press, 
1814. Charles Macfarlane, historian, 1858. John O’Dono- 
van, LL.D., Irish historical antiquary, 1861. 

Read the life of Milton. 

DECEMBER 10, 

Born: Thomas Holcroft, dramatist, 1745. General Sir 
William Fenwick Williams, hero of Kars, 1800, 

Died: Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, killed, 1282. Edmund 
Gunter, mathematician, 1626. Jean Joseph Sue, eminent 
physician, 1792. William Empson, editor Edinburgh Review, 
1852. Tommaso Grassi, Italian poet, 1853. Dr. Southwood, 
sanitary reformer, 1861. 

Read the history of the Princes of Wales. Llewellyn was 
the last native prince of Wales. 

DECEMBER 11, 

Born: Dr. William Cullen, illustrious professor of medi- 
cine, 1712. Paul Joseph Barthez, physiologist, 1734. Charles 
Wesley, musician, 1757. 

Died: Michael VIII., Paleologus, Greek Emperor, 1282. 
Louis, Prince of Condé, 1686. Charles XII, of Sweden, killed, 
1718. Theodore Neuhoff, ex-King of Corsica, 1756. 

DECEMBER 12, 

Church Days: St. Finian, bishop of Clonard, sixth century. 
St. Colman, abbot in Ireland, 659, 

Born: Nicholas Sanson, geographer, 1599. Samuel, Vis- 
count Hood, British admiral, 1724. Dr, Erasmus Darwin, 
poet and physiologist, 1731. Sir William Beechy, artist, 1753. 
Archduchess Maria Louisa, second wife of Napoleon, 1791. 

Died: Darius Northus, of Persia, 405 B.C. Henry St. 
John, Viscount Bolingbroke, 1751. Colley Cibber, dramatist, 
1757. Sir Mark Isambard Brunel, engineer of Thames Tun- 
nel, 1849. 

Read the lives of Josephine and Louisa. 

DECEMBER 13. 

What are the ‘‘ ember-days”’ ? 

Born: Pope Sixtus V., 1521. Henri IV., of France, 1553. 
William Drummond, poet, 1585. Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 
ley, dean of Westminster, biographer of Dr. Arnold, 1815. 

Died ; Emperor Frederick II., of Germany, 1250. Emanuel 
the Great, king of Portugal, 1521. James V. of Scotland, 
1542. Peter Wargentin, Swedish astronomer, 1783. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, lexicographer, 1784. Charles III. of Spain, 


1788. 
What was done at the Council of Trent ? 


Read Richard Johnson’s history of The Seven Champions of 

Christendom, and The Nine Worthies of London. 
DECEMBER 14, 

Born: Michael Nortradamus, famous prophet, 1503. Tycho 

Brahe, astronomer, 1546. Daniel Neal, author of History of 
the Puritans, 1678. James Bruce, Abyssinian traveler, 1730. 
Rev. Charles Wolfe, author of “ The Burial of Sir John 
Moore,’’ 1791. 
Died: Pope Anastasius I., 402, Sir John Oldcastle, Lord 
Cobham, burned as a Lollard, 1417. Dean Henry Aldrich of 
Oxford, scholar, 1710. General George Washington, Father 
of his country, 1799. Conrad Malte Brun, geographer, 1826. 
Earl of Aberdeen, statesman, 1860. Prince Albert, consort of 
Queen Victoria, 1861. 





— ‘* You will never learn Latin here, you have just made 
nine mistakes in your exercise,’’ said a teacher. ‘‘ Nine mis- 
takes, sir! are you quite sure?”” “How? AmI sure? Does 
a philologist of my stamp make mistakes? Yes; you have- 
made nine mistakes, and almost ten.’’ ‘ Professor, what do 
you think of Cicero? Do you think that if I wrote as he does 


I could avoid mistakes and get a perfect mark?” “Cicero! 
why he was the first of Latin prose writers, I think.” ‘ But 
then, sir, how can I have made nine mistakes in the exercise 
you have just corrected, since [ have taken it from Cicero, word 
for word. See, here is the passage borrowed from the treatise 





‘de Offciis,’”’ 
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BOSTON, MASS., DEC. 5, 1878. 








THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 1003. Silver (legal tender) 85 cts. | and was followed to some extent last year. 
— The Marquis of Lorne and the Princess Louise reached |also suggested the abolishing of the routine study of 
Ottawa on Monday. Their reception, from their arrival at grammar, and that branch has for several years been 


Halifax, has been a series of hearty ovations. Queen Victoria 
sent the following laconic cablegram to the Princess: ‘‘ Wind- 
sor Castle, Dec. 1. Delighted at reception. Say so. 

THE QUEEN.”’ 


— The second session of the forty-fifth Congress convened | ation. 


in Washington, Dec. 2, and the President’s message was read. 

— Another massacre of colonists by natives of New Caledo- 
nia is reported. 

— Prof. Lewis Swift has just received the gold medal 
awarded to him by the Vienna Academy of Science. 

— The Roumanian authorities have been cordially received 
throughout the Dobrudscha, which they have just occupied. 


— An extradition treaty between England and Spain comes|of Canada. 


into foree Dec. 9. 

— Bismarck’s son-in-law, Count Rantzau, has been ap- 
pointed counsellor at the German Embassy at Paris. 

— Count Schouvaloff’s early retirement from the Russian 
Embassy in London is semi-officially announced. 

— The king of Burmah has lately married his own half- 
sister. It is in accordance with the custom of the country. 

— A native-born Chinaman has been admitted to the privi- 
leges of citizenship in New York, the first instance on record 
in that State. 

— The debt for November shows an increase of $3,214,242. 

— The steamship ‘‘ Pomerania,’’ running between Ham- 
burg and New York, was run down, near Folkstone (Eng.), by 
the Welsh bark ‘‘ Moiel Eilian,’’ and went down in ten min- 
utes. Forty-two persons are supposed to have been lost of 
the 220 who were on board. The safety of the heroic Captain 
Schwensen is confirmed. 

— The war in Afghanistan branches into two distinct divis- 
ions, the northern operations against Cabul and Chuzni, and 
the southern wuperations against Candahar. The invading 
Anglo-Indian army encounters serious opposition in its ad- 
vance toward Cabul. 

— Commodore Spicer, of the Charlestown .(Mass.) Navy 
Yard, is dead. Lewis A. Godey, founder and publisher of 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, is dead. 

— Greece has adopted the conscription system of Prussia, 
which places every man at the disposition of the government; 
but it is not to go into effect till the beginning of 1880. 

— The Bavarian authorities are seeking information to guide 
them on the subject of granting permission for cremations. 


— Prince Gortschakoff is suffering from increasing weakness. 

— George Henry Lewes, the English author, is dead. He was 
best known as the husband of ‘‘ George Eliot.” 

— Great activity is reported at Philadelphia in getting Rus- 


ing of good English composition. 
spelling will be included hereafter a training in punctu- 


vowel-marks, and are to practice the correct pronuncia- 
tion of words usually mispronounced. 


Governor Ricr, of Massachusetts, has appointed 
E. B. Stoddard, Esq., of Worcester, to succeed Judge 
Chapin on the Board of Education. Mr. Stoddard isa 
lawyer of prominence, and his appointment will place 
in the Board a practical and efficient working member. 








Tue State Teachers’ Association of Maine will hold 
its annual session at Brunswick, on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, 26th, 27th, and 28th of December. The 
place is certral for the meetings, and much interest is 
manifested in the preparation for them. A good pro- 
gramme is in process of arrangement, and it will be an- 
nounced to the teachers of the State in goodtime. The 
educational interests of the State demand a large at- 
tendance of the friends of the common school. 








Tue Board of Education of Cincinnati, O., have made 
important and interesting changes in the course of 
study in the public schools. The studies to be taught in 
the new A grade of the intermediate schools include 
algebra, language lessons, composition, and bookkeeping, 
the last-named being optional. One hour each week is 
to be devoted, in the intermediate and district schools, 
to prose and poetical selections. These selections are 
from standard authors, and were made by the principals 
and superintendent, and are to be printed, under the 
head of “Memory Gems”; but this printed copy is to 
be held only by the teacher, who will write selections on 
the board and explain them, after which the pupils will 
commit them to memory, and recite them as.an elocu- 
tionary exercise. In the higher grades the selections 
are accompanied by short biographical sketches of the 
authors, so that these exercises will be an excellent in- 
troduction to the study of English literature. The plan 
was proposed some time ago by Superintendent Peaslee, 
Mr. Peaslee 


taught in the lower grades of the schools by the read- 
In the teaching of 


The pupils are to be taught the meaning of the 








THE attention of the public has been largely directed 
recently to the new Governor General of the Dominion 
It may interest our readers to learn some- 
thing of his personal history. He is the son of George 
Douglass Campbell, the ninth Duke of Argyll. His 
classical studies were pursued under the supervision of 
the Rev. James Leigh Joyness, an eminent scholar. 
The marquis was an industrious student, and distin- 
guished for the accuracy and extreme neatness of his 
school-work. He was one of the most enthusiastic and 
vigorous players of foot-ball and cricket during his ca- 
reer at Eton College, under Dr. Goodford, who was 
head-master at the time the marquis was a student 
there. He took the prize offered by the Prince Con- 
sort for proficiency in the modern languages. Young 
Lorne applied himself with much energy, and won this 
reward, which was very highly esteemed by Etonians ; 
and his essay founded on the narrative of the Wars of 
Marlborough, is remembered as an elegant example of 
scholarly and careful work. In 1868 when his father, 
the Duke of Argyll, was made Secretary of State for 
India, the marquis became his private secretary, where 
he remained for two years doing excellent work. 


In 1871 he married Princess Louise, daughter of 
Queen Victoria, whom he had known from childhood. 
This marriage was contrary to the usages of the ruling 
house of Great Britain, to take a husband from among 
the people, but the queen favored his suit and the par- 
liament ratified her majesty’s decision. The union has 
been a happy one, and they have followed the ordinary 
routine common to English life among gentle-folk, re- 


and at Kensington Palace during the London season, 
where they have dispensed hospitality in a quiet, unos- 
tentatious way. 

The princess displays intense interest in everything 
relating to the advancement and welfare of her sex. 
She is an accomplished linguist, a good sculptor, and 
something more than a good draughtsman and painter. 
She has several times contributed to public exhibitions 
in London, and in the present year exhibited in the 
Grosvenor Gallery a piece of scylpture of marked excel- 
lence, illustrative of the doings of Sevaint and Enid. 
Not only will the people of the Dominion extend to 
these representatives of royalty a hearty welcome to 
these shores, but all Americans will greet them most 
cordially ; not because they are marquis and princess, 
but because they are representatives of high character 
and culture. From the well-known interest the Mar- 
quis of Lorne has always taken in education in England, 
it is confidently expected that he will continue the 
noble work so auspiciously inaugurated and fostered by 
his eminent predecessor, the Earl of Dufferin, while 
governor-general of the Dominion of Canada. 








Tue MerssacE or Presipent Hayes was proniptly 
sent to the two Houses of Congress at the commence- 
ment of the second session of the forty-fifth Congress, 
on Monday, Dec. 2d. It isa document replete with sound 
sense, and is written in a most creditable style, for a 
State paper. It will be read with great satisfaction by 
fair-minded people of all sections of the country. He 
comments at length upon the fatal pestilence, yellow 
fever, that raged as an epidemic in portions of the 
South during the past season, and favors a national sani- 
tary supervision of internal commerce, in addition to 
the quarantine regulations now authorized by law, with 
power to deal with whatever endangers the public 
health, which the municipal and State authorities, in 
times of epidemics, may be unable to regulate. He 
emphasizes the policy of his administration, as promul- 
gated in his previous messages, and holds to the states- 
man-like doctrine that “ the permanent pacification of 
the country by the complete protection of all citizens in 
every civil and political right continues to be of para- 
mount interest with the great body of our people.” 
He favors the maintenance of all the rights which are 
conferred by legal and constitutional suffrage, and 
says: “It is the right of every citizen, possessing the 
qualifications prescribed by law, to cast one unintimi- 
dated ballot, and to have his ballot honestly counted. 
So long as the exercise of this power and the enjoyment 
of this right are common and equal, practically as well 
as formally, submission to the results of suffrage will be 
accorded loyally and cheerfully, and all the departments 
of government will feel the true vigor of the popular 
will thus expressed.” 

There is in this portion of the message no attempt to 
inflame a sectional feeling, but a plain, frank, and 
straight-forward presentation of the facts officially re- 
ported, and a firm purpose expressed on the part of the 
executive to enforce law impartially. 

The message then presents in order the most impor- 
tant potnts of the reports made by the heads of depart- 
ments. There is a concise history of the fishery award, 
and the payment of the money to England. The coun- 
try is congratulated upon the escape from serious trouble 
with Mexico, and the affairs of the border are reported 
as in better condition than for a long period. Our re- 
lations to other nations are represented to be peaceful. 
His previously expressed sentiments in regard to the 
currency question are reiterated, and he recommends 
that no radical changes in existing financial legislation 
be made,—and says: “Let the healing influence of 
time, the inherent energies of our people, and the 
boundless resources of our country, have a fair oppor- 
tunity, and relief from present difficulties will surely 
follow.” 


On questions relating to education, his views will be 








sia sips of war ready for sea. 








siding at their seat, Dornden near Tunbridge Wells, 





especially gratifying to all interested in the promotion 
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of this cause. He wisely remarks that “To education, 
more than to any other agency, we are to look as the 
resource for the advance of the people in the requisite 
knowledge and appreciation of their rights and respon- 
sibilities as citizens; and I desire to repeat the sugges- 
tion contained in my former message in behalf of the 
enactment of appropriate measures by Congress for the 
purpose of supplementing, with national aid, the local 
systems of education in the several States.” Referring 
to the Bureau of Education, he says: “The report of 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of Education shows 
very gratifying progress throughout the country, in all 
the interests committed to the care of this important 
office. The report is especially ‘encouraging with re- 
spect to the extension of the advantages of the common- 
school system, in sections of the country where the gen- 
eral enjoyment of the privilege of free schools is not 
yet attained.” He favors a proper expenditure for the 
national library, with a view to its preservation and the 
enlargement of its usefulness, and seconds the appeal of 
the Regents of the Smithsonian institution for the 
means to organize, exhibit, and make available, the arti- 
cles now stored away belonging to the National Museum. 

He calls attention to the abuse of animals in transit, 
and favors the enactment of more efficient laws to pre- 
vent cruelty to animals. 

The tone of the message is that of candor, and an 
honest desire to promote the highest well-being of all 
the people of this great nation. 








RIGHTS OF TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 


TEACHERS’ RIGHTS TO PUNISH PUPILS FOR OF- 
FENCES COMMITTED OUT OF SCHOOL. 


The Minneapolis case referred to in our late issues 
leads us to publish, for the benefit of our readers, a de- 
cision which has been sustained in the New-England 
courts for the last twenty years. It is found in 32, 
Vermont 114, under ‘ Authority of School Teachers to 
Punish their Scholars. Peter LANpER, JR., vs. A. B. 
Seaver. The case was brought under Trespass for 
Assault and Battery. The plaintiff replied, de injuria, 
and the case was tried by jury at the September term 
in 1858, Chittenden county ; Bennet, J., presiding. 

From the testimony it appeared that the defendant 
was the teacher of a district-school in Burlington, and 
that the plaintiff, whose age was about 11 years, was one 
of his pupils; that one day, about 14 hours after the 
close of school in the afternoon, and after the plaintiff had 
returned home from school, and while he was driving his 
father’s cow by the defendant’s house in presence of the 
defendant and of some of his fellow-pupils, the plaintiff 
called the defendant “Old Jack Seaver”; that the 
next morning, after school had commenced, the plaintiff 
having come to school, the defendant, after reprimand- 
ing the plaintiff for his insulting language the evening 
before, whipped him with a small raw-hide. The testi- 
mony of the plaintiff tended to show that this whipping 
was severe and excessive, while that of the defendant 
tended to prove the contrary. 

The court charged the jury, among other things, that 
if the plaintiff, while passing the defendant in the 
presence of other pupils of the same school, used toward 
him and in his presence contemptuous language, with 
a design to insult him, and the tendency of this con- 
duct, if unpunished, would be to bring the authority of 
the master over his pupils into contempt, and lessen his 
hold upon them and his control over the school as their 
teacher, the defendant had the right, upon the lad’s re- 
turn to the school the next day, to punish him for such 
misconduct, although it occurred after the school had 
been dismissed for the day, and after the boy had re- 
turned home, and while he was driving his father’s cow 
from the pasture by the house of the defendant ; and 
that the jury would judge of the import of the language 
used, the design with which it was used, and its 
tendency. 





The jury were also told that it was both reasonable 

and proper that the scholar should be made to under- 
stand for what he was about to be punished, and that if 
in this case the plaintiff understood at the time what he 
was punished for, this was enough, without any formal 
communication from the master. Reference was also 
made to Reeve’s Domestic Relations, pp. 287, 374-5. 
The jury rendered a verdict for the defendant. 
Judge Aldis, in reviewing the case, reaffirmed the ver- 
dict of the jury and the charge of the court, as correct 
in law and fact, and added the following remarks in 
substance : 


DECISION OF JUDGE ALDIS, 


The first question presented is, Has a schoolmaster the right 
to punish his pupil for acts of misbehavior committed after 
the school has been dismissed and the pupil has returned home 
and is engaged in his father’s service ? It is conceded that his 
right to punish extends to school-hours, and there seems to be 
no reasonable doubt that the supervision and control of the 
master over the scholar extends from the time he leaves home 
to go to school till he returns from school. Most parents 
would expect and desire that teachers should take care that 
their children, in going to and returning from school, should 
not loiter or seek evil company, or frequent vicious places of 
resort; but in this case, as appears from the bill of exceptions, 
the offence was committed an hour and a half after the school 
was dismissed, and after the boy had returned home and while 
he was engaged in his father’s service. When the child has 
returned home or to his parents’ control, then the parental au- 
thority is assumed and the control of the teacher ceases, and 
then for all ordinary acts of misbehavior the parent alone has 
the power to punish. 

It is claimed, however, that in this case ‘‘ The boy while in 
the presence of other pupils of the same school used toward 
the master, and in his hearing, contemptuous language, with 
a design to insult him, and which had a direct and immediate 
tendency to bring theauthority of the master over his pupils 
into contempt, and Jessen his hold upon them and his control 
over the school. This, under the charge of the court, must 
have been found by the jury. This misbehavior, it is espe- 
cially to be observed, has a direct and immediate tendency to 
injure the school, to subvert the master’s authority, and to be- 
get disorder and insubordination. It is not misbehavior gen- 
erally, or toward other persons, or even toward the master in 
matters in no way connected with or affecting the schools; for 
as to such misconduct committed by the child after his return 
home from school, we think the parents, and they alone, have 
the power of punishment. 

But where the offence has a direct and immediate tendency 

to injure the school and bring the master’s authority into con- 
tempt, as in this case, when done in the presence of other 
scholars and of the master, and with a design to insult him, 
we think he has a right to punish the scholar for such acts if 
he comes again to school. The misbehavior must not have 
merely a remote and indirect tendency toinjure the school; all 
improper conduct or language may, perhaps, have by influence 
and example a remote tendency of that kind. But the ten- 
dency of the acts so done out of the teacher’s supervision for 
which he may punish, must be direct and immediate in their 
bearing upon the welfare of the school, and the authority of 
the master and the respect due to him. Cases may readily be 
supposed which lie very near the line, and it will often be diffi- 
cult to distinguish between the acts which have such an im- 
mediate, and those which have such a remote, tendency; 
hence each case must be determined by its peculiar circum- 
stances. ‘ 
Acts done to deface and injure the school-room; to destroy 
the books of scholars, or the books or apparatus for instruction, 
and the instruments of punishment of the master; language 
used to other scholars to stir up disorder and insubordination, or 
to heap odium and disgrace upon the master; writings and 
pictures placed so as to suggest evil and corrupt language, im- 
ages, and thoughts, to the youth who must frequent the school ; 
all such and similar acts tend directly to impair the usefulness 
of the school, the welfare of the scholars, and the authority of 
the master. By common consent, and by the universal custom 
in our New England schools, the master has always been 
deemed to have the right to punish such offences. Such power 
is essential to the preservation of order, decency and decorum, 
and good government in schools. Upon this point the charge 
of the court was substantially correct. 


This decision, which has not, to our knowledge, been 
over-ruled in any court in the United States, stands as 
the judicial opinion of the country, and establishes the 
following positions: 

First: Though a schoolmaster has, in general, no 
right to punish a pupil for misconduct committed after 
the dismissal of school for the day and the return of the 





pupil to his home, yet he may, on the pupil’s return to 
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school, punish him for any misbehavior, though com- 
mitted out of school, which has a direct or immediate 
tendency to injure the school and to subvert the master’s 
authority. 

Second: A schoolmaster is not relieved from liability 
in damages for the punishment of a scholar which is 
clearly excessive and unnecessary, by the fact that he 
acted in good faith and without malice, honestly think- 
ing that the punishment was necessary, both for the 
discipline of the school and the welfare of the scholar. 





THANKSGIVING FOR HARD TIMES. 


One of the most valuable lessons of the past bitter 
experience of hard times to the whole American people, 
has been the absolute necessity of knowledge and trained 
ability to ensure permanent success in private or public 
affairs. Ina nation like India, where a dozen experts 
in council manage for 250,000,000 of people, popular 
ignorance, for a time, may be excused, although at the 
penalty of future revolution, But in a republic like 
the United States of America, popular ignorance is 
simply national suicide. What does the ugly fact declare, 
that 90 per cent. of all Americans entering business fail, 
except that 90 per cent. of Americans are ignorant 
and untrained in their occupation! The conceited igno- 
rance of thousands of young men who have madly rushed 
upon the most complicated operations of business, ex- 
plains their mournful collapse. The deplorable confu- 
sion of ideas and ignorance of great masses of our newly 
naturalized population explains the existence of the 
spectre of communism, which has even startled old Bos- 
ton out of her sobriety. The verdant notion that a 
native American can do anything by virtue of native 
smartness and_indomitable energy, has brought success 
to a few who have learned the laws of work as they 
have gone on, but has strewn the land with wrecks of 
dishonesty and folly. The crazy ignorance of vast 
masses of people in all our States is the great dismal 
swamp out of which rise the cloudy theories of finance, 
government, and society, which keep us in constant 
alarm. 

The hard times have opened our eyes to the fact that 
the American young man of to-day no longer lives in 
the provincial world of the fathers; that the Republic 
has cast off its round-a-bout and put on the apparel of a 
first-class nation; that business, and public and social 
economy, are sciences, and only intelligent and skilled 
labor can look for a reward. The smart boy who now 
tries to “cut in” ahead of his companions by dashing 
into business before his mental beard is grown, will be 
picked up by an ambulance a little farther on. The 
brawling agitator who is shot into the Legislature on a 
“ people’s ticket,” will turn up the ignorant member of 
the House, who will be laughed back to his clumsy work. 
Every class of people who despise knowledge and trained 
skill in any profession, must now take “back seats.” 
We may storm and rave against this law as we will, 
but God’s way is always the best way. It is best the 
work of this world should be done by men and women 
who bring mind and information, and superior manhood 
and womanhood, to every task. 

The people are beginning to see this. There never 
was a time when questions about the education and 
training of American children was so eagerly debated 
as now. During the past four years of financial disas- 
ter, the stream of private benefaction in the endowment 
of colleges and superior schools has flowed steadily on. 
Our public schools are crowded, and doing such work as 


was never before known. The wise and devoted teacher, 
in all kinds of schools, is coming to the front. And in 
all professions, skilled labor and intelligent workmen 
are the demand of the day. It will be harder times 
than ever during the next generation for ignorance, con- 
ceit, and crudeness, everywhere. But what a blessing 
to the country to have its work of all sorts done accord- 
ing to the divine law, enacted before the foundation of 
the world! So let us stop grumbling at the shady side 
of Providence, and thank God for hard times. 

A. D. Mayo. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA , FOR] DECEMBER. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


The computations in the following are for the latitude of 
Boston, and will answer for central Massachusetts, New York, 
and Iowa; southern Michigan and Wisconsin; northern Illinois 
and Indiana. Mean local time is always given. 

PLANETS. 

Mercury will be brightest, as an evening star, Dec. 5-8, set- 

ting as follows: 


Dec. 3, 5h. 33m. evening. Dec. 6, 5h. 39m. evening. 
Dec. 4, 5h. 35m. “ Dee. 8, 5h. 42m. ™ 


“ ih 


Dec. 5, 5h. 37m. Dec. 10, 5h. 43m. 


It will be evident from the above that Mercury is moving 
eastward, and at a rate exceeding the earth’s. On the 6th he 
sets 1h. llm. after the Sun, and 30 minutes before the end of 
evening twilight. At setting he will be about 3° south of the 
sunset-point. It will be a difficult matter to see him, unless 
the best of atmospheric conditions prevail, because he is so far 
south. 

Venus, being in conjunction with the Sun Dec. 5, and mov- 
ing eastward past the stars, with nearly the same velocity as 
the earth, will be invisible throughout the month. 

Mars will be in the constellation Libra until Dec. 22, and 
within the large quadrilateral (made up of two stars of the 
second magnitude and two of the third) until Dec. 10. On the 
22d he enters the constellation Scorpio, following very nearly 
the path of the Sun. He rises as follows: 

Dec. 1, 5h. Tm. morning. Dec. 20, 4h. 59m. morning. 

Dec. 10, 5h. 3m. n Dec. 30, 4h. 56m. " 

He will be 5° north of the Moon, Dec. 21, in the morning. 


Prof. Asaph Hall, of the United States Naval Observatory, 
has completed his reduction of the observations, on the satel- 
lites of Mars, and publishes the results, together with an ac- 
count of their discovery, in ‘‘ Observations and Orbits of the 
Satellites of Mars, with Data for Ephemerides in 1879.”’ 

Deimos is the name chosen for the outer, and Phobos for the 
inner satellite. The motion of these minute bodies has given 
astronomers the key to the massof Mars. This value has 
fluctuated between ysatosz given by Laplace, upon the as- 
sumption that the density of the planets varydnversely as their 
distances from the Sun, and TTL ii given by Hansen. The 
distinguished discoverer of these satellites now fixes the mass 
as so94s00 Of the Sun, with a small possible error which he 
thinks may be eliminated in 1879. 

Jupiter will be the most brilliant object in the evening sky 
throughout the month, setting as an evening star as follows: 

Dec. 5, 8h. 16m. evening. Dec. 20, Th. 33m. evening. 

Dec. 10, 8h. 2m. $5 Dec, 25, Th. 18m. 4 

Dec. 15, Th. 47m. Dec. 30; Th. 5m. - 

The Moon will be about 1° north of Jupiter, Dec. 26; and 
when first visible in the evening, the Moon will be a trifle 
east of Jupiter. 

The visible eclipses, occultations, and transits of 
and satellites for the month of December are: 


io) 


shadows 


Satellite I. d. h. m. Satellite II. d. h. m. 

Transit ends 9 7 Weve. 

Occultation, disap. 2 7 18 eve. “ begins 16-7 10 

Transit, ends 3 6 39 “ | Eciipse, ends 18 6 20 * 
“ “ (shad.) 3 7 42 “ Satellite IIT. 

Transit, ends (shad.) 16 6 28 “ 

Transit, begins 10 6 @ “ “ ” pegins (shad.) 23 6 47 “« 
* Gand) 0: 8." | gamle IF. 

Eclipse, ends 11 6 53 “ | Ocecultation, disap. 27 6 25 « 


Boston mean time is here understood. For the time of the 
events at any other place, add the difference of time between 
Boston and that place if east, and subtract the same if west of 
Boston. Example, Springfield, Mass., 6m. west, lat. 1, oc- 
culted 2d. Th. 12m. evening. - 

Saturn will be very favorably located for observation through- 
out the month. He is an evening star, passsing the meridian 
as follows: 

Dec. 5, 6h. 51m. evening. 

Dee. 10, 6h. 32m. ? Dec. 25, 5h. 35m. i 

Dee. 15, 6h. 13m. - Dec. 30, 5h. 16m. 

He began advancing, or moving eastward past the stars, 
Dec. 1, and Dec. 31 he will occupy nearly the same .place he 
did Nov. 1; nearly reaching the Equinoctial Colure. He will 
be about 7° south of the Moon Dec. 3 and 30. His large satel- 
lite, Titan, which traverses its orbit in 16 days, will be east of 
Saturn Dec. 2, and after Dec 18, being farthest east Dec. 26; 
west, from Dec. 2 to 18, being farthest west Dec. 10. A small 
telescope, with terrestrial eye-piece, will show Titan in these 
positions; for an inverting instrument, reverse the directions. 

Uranus still remains a close companion to Regulus, being 
6° east and 2° south of that star on the 15th. When viewed 
with the best instruments this planet only shows a faint bluish 
disc. He rises as follows: Dec. 10, 10h. 34m. evening; Dee. 
20, 9h. 54m. evening; Dec. 30, 9h. 24m. evening. 

Neptune can be seen with a telescope of two-inch aperture 
and a power of 150 diameters, but a much more powerful in- 
strument is necessary when the position of the planet is not 
accurately known. He passes the meridian, Dec. 10, 9h. 4m. 
evening; Dec. 20, 8h. 24m. evening; Dec. 30, Th. 44m. evening; 
being in the western part of the constellation Aries, 


Dec. 20, 5h. 54m. evening. 


“ce 





THE SUN. 

The Sun will attain his most southern declination,—23° 27’ 
23”, and enter the constellation Sagittarius, the Archer (sign 
Capricornus), Dec. 21. At this time winter begins, and lasts 
89d. Oh. 53m. The Sun will pass all meridians at 12 o’clock 
Dee, 24, which event occurs but four times each year. Twi- 
light begins in the morning, Dec. 16, at 5h. 41m., and ends in 
the evening at 6h. 9m., making the duration 1h. 40m. The 
number of Sun-spots seen this year has been small, as also 
their size. From now until 1883 they will increase in number 


and size. 
THE MOON. 


The Moon will pass through that beautiful cluster of stars, 
the Pleiades, and occult some of its most northern stars, shortly 
after midnight of Dec. 7. She will be about 5° south of the 
second-magnitude stars Castor and Pollux, in Gemini, Dec. 11, 
and 4° north of Regulus, in the handle of the Sickle, Dec. 14; 
8° north of Spica on the 18th, and 2° north of Antares on the 


21st. 
SHOOTING-STARS. 


More than a usual display of meteors may be looked for 
Dec. 6-13. The center from which the members of this group 
seem to emanate from is near the star Theta Geminorum. 
The constellation Gemini rises about 6 o’clock in the evening. 
Hence should any be observed in early evening, they will 
shoot upward from the eastern horizon. 

THE VISIBLE CONSTELLATIONS AT 7 P. M. 

At7 o’clock in the evening of Dec. 15, the visible constella- 
tions, situated in the Sun’s path and mentioned in their order 
from west to east, are: 1. Sagittarius, the Archer; 2. Capricor- 
nus, the Goat; 3. Aquarius, the Water Bearer; 4. Pisces, the 
Fishes ; 5. Aries, the Ram; 6. Taurus, the Bull. For every 
two hours later, add one constellation to the above. Thus at 
9.00 p. m., Gemini will be above the eastern horizon; at 11.00 
p. m. Cancer, and at 1.00 a. m. Leo. 

In the west are Aquila, the Eagle, containing Altair; the 
Harp, containing Vega; Cygnus, containing the ‘** Cross’’ and 
Deneb ; the Dolphin, containing ‘‘ Job’s Coffin;’’ and the 
Southern Fish, containing Fomalhaut. 

Near the meridian we see Pegasus, containing the Square 
of Pegasus, Alpheratz and Algenib forming its eastern side; 
Andromeda, Aries, containing Neptune; and Cetus, containing 
Mira. 

In the east Taurus, containing Aldebaran, the Hyades and 
Pleiades, is half-way to the meridian, and Auriga, containing 
Capella, is a little nearer the horizon; Orion, containing Rigel, 
Betelguese, and the ‘‘ Kings,’’ is near the horizon. 

Shortly after 7.00 o’clock, Canis Major, containing Sirius; 
Canis Minor, containing Procyon, and Gemini will appear. 


FIRST MAGNITUDE STARS, ETC., FOR DEC, 14, 


h.m. him. 
Alpheratz in mer. 6 28 even. Procyon rises 7 39 even. 
Mira (var.) ‘* 839 ‘* Regulus “ 940 * 
Algol (var.) ‘* 926 * Spica ‘¢ 226 morn. 
7 Stars (Pleiades) 10 6 ‘“ Arcuurus ©“ mst “* 
Aldebaran “ 1054 “ Antares “ 636 ‘* 
Capella Y. Shee af Vega = sets 10 16 even. 
Rigel eer R Altair -. See...7 
Betelguese 018morn. Deneb ** 139 morn. 
Sirius rises 8 9 even. Fomalhaut sets 9 15 morn. 


Penn Yann, N.Y., December, 1878. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Vivisection.—Dr. J. H. M’Quillen recently read a paper be- 
fore the American Dental Association, in which he gave an 
account of the restoration of certain functions, or voluntary 
action, of which a pigeon had been deprived by the removal 
of four-fifths of the upper portion of the cerebrum. The usual 
phenomena followed, the bird standing motionless on the 
table, with eyes closed, and head sunk between the shoulders. 
When pushed it opened its eyes and moved the body; and when 
thrown in the air it flew a few feet, and then relapsed into 
somnolency, and was evidently oblivious to surrounding ob- 
jects. Twenty-three days after the operation, the doctor was 
surprised to find the bird had recovered the power of the vol- 
untary movements of walking and flying, the manifestation of 
intelligence, and the act of feeding itself as usual. Six months 
after the operation, the pigeon had still survived the vivisec- 
tion operation, when it was put to death under chloroform, 
and a post mortem examination made. When the cranial 
cavity was exposed, he found a large amount of a white sub- 
stance, similar to the cerebral material that had been removed. 
On placing a section of it under the microscope, it was discov- 
ered that it held bi-polar nerve-cells, characteristic of nervous 
structure. 

Poisonous Sugar.—An alarming report has been circulated 
by the New York press that refiners have of late used muriate 
of tin in large quantities for the purpose of making sugar white, 
which, by a natural process, would be yellow. No names are 
mentioned, and thus the whole trade of sugar-refining is under 
acloud. The refiners deny the charge point blank, but sam- 
ples of sugar are produced containing the pofgon. It is also 
stated that glucose is also mixed with sugar, and particularly 





syrup, in large quantities. Glucose is worth about two or 
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three cents a pound, and contains a very small percentage of 
sweetening property. This is of course a gross fraud, and 
many assert that-eating glucose brings on the worst forms of 
disease of the kidneys It appears the adulteration causes a 
loss to the national revenue, and the Custom House officials 
detected the imposture and exposed it. Surely the officers of 
the boards of health should have first made the discovery. 

Salt.—Pure salt is now obtained by a particular process from 
sea-water, by evaporation; the work is performed at Rock Is- 
land, in the bay of San Francisco. 

Bright’s Disease. — It now appears that acute Bright’s dis- 
ease may be present without prior organic disease of the kid- 
neys, and at that stage may be successfully treated. Dr. I. M. 
Da Costa shows that the free use of jaborandi in such cases has 
wonderful effects; in one instance five days after the jaborandi 
treatment was begun the whole face of the case was changed. 
The dose was one drachm of the fluid-extract thrice daily; it 
produces excessive diuresis and diaphoresis, and he considered 
that in jaborandi we possess a valuable agent for combating 
the dropsical complications of Bright’s disease. 

Copper.—Dr. J. S. Mayer, of Virginia City, Nevada, claims 
that he has discovered the lost art known to the ancient Egypt- 
ians, of tempering copper so as to produce an edge which will 
cut like steel, 

Cyanide of Potassium.—Professor Fischer was lately found 
dead in his laboratory; he was a victim to a theory that sal- 
ammoniac, mixed with cyanide of potassium, rendered it harm- 
less. To prove this to his students he tasted such a mixture, 
and was instantly seized with violent pains, and died before a 
physician could be brought to his aid. 

Color Blindness.—M. Favre, of France, states that color 
blindness frequently results from the abuse of alcohol and 
tobacco. 

Anatomy.—The great Swedish University of Upsald requires 
a professor of anatomy, and finds it very difficult to find a for- 
eign savant willing to fill the chair. J. M. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


RIGHTS OF TEACHERS'TO PUNISH PUPILS. 


[In addition to the most interesting case presented in our 
editorial columns, we have asked the opinion of a judge of the 
Massachusetts courts, whose eminent ability and experience in 
this class of questions entitle him to be considered excellent 
authority thereon.—Ep. ] 

JUDGE LADD’S LETTER. 


T. W. BickNELL, Esq: 

Dear Sir :—In reply to your inquiry in reference to any de- 
cisions in Massachusetts touching the rights of teachers to cor- 
rect their pupils for misconduct while going to and from 
school, [ would say that no direct decision, I think, has been 
made by our Supreme Court upon the question. Cases have 
occurred in the inferior courts, in which the subject has been 
incidentally considered, but not definitely determined, in our 
own State. 

The relation of teacher and pupil in academies and private 
schools stands on very different ground from that which exists 
under our public-school system, In the former, the teacher 
stands in loco parentis, and his authority is strictly subordi- 
nate to that of the parents; while the public teacher, though 
deriving his appointment from the school committee, and sub- 
ject to removal at their pleasure, is quasi an officer of the 
Commonwealth, clothed with authority under the law com- 
mensurate with the duties prescribed. Among the subjects of 
instruction specially prescribed and enjoined upon all teachers 
of public schools is “ good behavior.” (Gen. St., Ch. 38, § 1.) 
This, I think, implies a broader scope of duty and authority 
than simply maintaining proper discipline and good condnct 
in school. Nor do I believe that the principle of the relation 
of teacher and scholar can be reduced to terms so low as to ex- 
clude the teacher from the exercise of his prerogative ad do- 
cendum et manendum in cases of misconduct occurring beyond 
the limits of the school premises, and at times when the pupil 
is not under the immediate control of the teacher. The incul- 
cation of good manners and good morals is regarded by our 
organic law as one of the primary objects of public instruction. 
(Const. Mass., Ch. V., § II.) The right of the teacher to in- 
quire into the conduct of a pupil at all times when not under 
the direct control of his parents or guardian, in cases touching 
the manners and needs of the pupil, and his relation to the 
school of which he is a member, would seem to fall within the 
scope of the powers intended to be conferred. Indeed, the au- 
thority of teachers to administer correction for misconduct out 
of school, in certain cases, as in truancy, and absence without 
permission, are familiar instances. In Sherman vs. Charles- 
town (8 Cushing, 160), in which the Court held that in order 
to maintain the purity and discipline of the public schools, a 
child may be excluded from school for acts not committed 
therein, the reasoning of the Chief Justice tends, I think, to 
sustain the general view which I have suggested. 

It may be considered as judicially settled, that in all cases 
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where the teacher can lawfully exercise correctional discipline, 
he is subject to the same rules of law as are applicable to the 
parental control. (Cometh vs, Leed, 5 Penn., Law Jour. 
Rep. 78.) 

A case was brought before me in 1855, Cometh vs. Newhall, 
upon the complaint of Dr. Bigelow, chairman of the school 
committee of Newton, with the view of testing the rights and 
authority of teachers. The daughter of the defendant was a 
pupil in a grammar school, and, for disobedience and also for 
the purpose of perfecting her lessons, had been detained, with 
several other children, nearly an hour after the expiration of 
the time prescribed by the school regulations for closing the 
session of the school. The defendant called at the school- 
room and demanded his daughter. The master informed him 
that she would be dismissed as soon as the recitation, in which 
she was then engaged, was finished. The defendant persisted 
upon entering the room, assaulted the master, and removed 
his child, for which he was charged with an assault upon the 
master. Three able counsel appeared for the defendant, and 
an exhaustive argument presented. The decision to which I ar- 
rived upon the questions involved in the case was extensively 
published, and acquired additional importance from the fact 
that ex-Governor Boutwell, Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, in his action in relation to the powers and duties of 
teachers of public sc _ls, referred to the decision as based 
upon a sound interpretation of the law, and the best presenta- 
tion of the legal rights of teachers that had been made. It 
was substantially as follows: 

1. That the public-school teacher, under the law of Massa- 
chusetts, has, during the sessions of his school, the lawful con- 
trol of the school-room and its appurtenances, and no one can 
lawfully enter or remain therein against the will of the teacher, 
except the school committee and such officers as have the right 
of visitation. 

2. The teacher derives his authority from the laws of the 
Commonwealth, and is in no sense the agent of the parent. 

3. That for the purpose of discipline and instruction, the 
teacher may lawfully detain a pupil a reasonable time after 
the close of the regular session of the school. 

4. That the occasion or necessity of an act of correction and 
discipline, as in case of parental control, is entirely within the 
judgment and discretion of the teacher; the degree and quality 
of the punishment only are subjects of judicial examination. 

Should I be able to give further information relating to the 
subject-matter of your inquiry, or otherwise, I shall be happy 
to do it. Yours truly, Joun S. LADD. 


[The following recent decision of a judge in New-York State 
confirms the views expressed above.—Eb. | 


The right of a school teacher to whip a scholar, even severely, 
has just been affirmed by a jury at Newburgh, N. Y. They 
not only acquitted the teacher, Miss Catherine E. Lloyd, of 
the first ward primary school, but gave her an allowance of 
$25 and costs. ‘‘ The judge in his charge said that there was 
no question about the right of a teacher to restrain and prop- 
erly correct a child. The parents have the right to control 
their children as long as they do not overstep certain bounds, 
and when they take them to school they delegate to the teacher 
that same power of restraint and correction they possess under 
the law. The teacher, of course, is not to go beyond certain 
limits, any more than the parents.”’ 


—_+o- 
UTAH.—(IIL.) 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In my former letters I treated of the organization of the 
Mormon church, and the means it had of carrying out its 
plans. In this letter I propose to consider ‘ 


WHAT THE DESIGNS OF THE CHURCH ARE. 
I am aware of the difficulty that surrounds this part of the sub- 
ject. The Mormon Hierarchy is preéminently a secret asso- 
ciation, Its plans and purposes are never disclosed until 
their development makes them known. But after years of 
careful investigation of the subject, collecting and arranging 
all the statements that I have listened to as made by their 
prominent speakers, and the current events that have trans- 
pired since I have been in the territory, I am convinced that 
the plan of the Hierarchy is to have Utah admitted as a State 
at the earliest opportunity, and every available means, both of 
money and influence, is to be brought to bear to secure this re- 
sult this winter. This done, — Utah a State, with all the pe- 
euliarities of the Mormon church engrafted in its State Con- 
stitution, its polygamy as union of church and State, its 
priesthood control, — two senators and several congressmen 


will thus be secured. 
THE NEXT MOVE 


will be to divide Utah into two States, with Salt Lake City for 
the northern capital, and St. George for the capital of the 
southern State. This accomplished, will give four senators. 
This done, Idaho and Wyoming on the north, and Arizona on 
the south, will be so thoroughly colonized as to give the 
Mormons the balance of power in forming the State govern- 
ments of these territories, so that they will undoubtedly ask 
for admission as Mormon States. New Mexico will follow 





suit, making six Mormon States; which, when settled by this 
Mormon foreign emigration, can be carved into a half-dozen 
more, This all depends upon the admission of the first State, 
and everything is to be done this winter to accomplish this. 
They hope to accomplish not only this, but much more. 
Every Mormon is taught that the Mormon church will ulti- 
mately overcome not only our own government, but all na- 
tions will become subject to the Mormon Hierarchy; and un- 
less something is done to check the progress of this sentiment 
by the strong hand of the government, there is serious trouble 
ahead of us. TRUTH. 
Salt Lake City, Nov., 1878. 


—_o-—__ 
CANADA, 


The gold medal presented by Mr. Robb, of the city of New 
York, for competition in the public schools of London, Ont., 
was gained by Alex. McKay, who made 765 marks out of a 
possible 962. 

The finance committee of the Toronto Roman Catholic sep- 
arate schools recently presented a report of the receipts and 
expenditures of the Board during the past fifteen years. The 
total amount received during that period was $84,560.75. 

The Government Institute, for the Education of the Blind, 
at Brantford, Ont., is in a very satisfactory condition. An ex- 
hibition of the work of the pupils in willow-work, cane-seating 
for cabinet-makers, coach-builders, ete., bead-work, seine- 
twine work, card-baskets, perforated-card work, frame wool 
work, knitting in silk, cotton, ete., was recently given at the 
Brantford Fair. The neatness of the work and the rapidity 
and ease with which the different attachments of machines 
were used by the afflicted but intelligent operators, astonished 
spectators. The attendance at the Institute has increased 
from six pupils in 1867, to 160 in 1878, 

Ten thousand dollars have been subscribed in England, 
through Bishop Hellmuth's exertions, on behalf of the West- 
ern University, London, Ont. 

Athletic sports are now very popular every year, in connec- 
tion with the high schools in the Province of Ontario. 

The Toronto School Board are establishing an industrial 
school. 

The Ontario Education Department has established a school 
for the Parry-Island band of Indians, at Parry Sound. An In- 
dian, trained at Muncey, named Elias, has charge of it. The 
attendance is now about thirty. 

In consequence of the resignation of Prof. G. E. Foster, B A., 
the authorities of the New Brunswick Provincial University, 
at St. John, are advertising for a professor of Classics and 
History, who will be required to enter on his duties on the 5th 
of January, 1879. 

The new high-school building for the city of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia,iis rapidly approaching completion. The situation isa 
commanding one, being opposite the Citadel glacis. The build- 
ing is 84 feet in length, and 74 feet in width; it is of 
pressed brick, the dullness of the brick being relieved by gran- 
ite trimmings, and ornamental work in white and black brick. 
The accommodation is for 250 pupils. The office of the school 
éommissioner is on the first floor. The cost of the building is 
about $50,000. 

An attempt was recently made to establish a teachers’ asso- 
ciation in Prince Edward Island, but rumors of certain changes 
in educational matters have interfered with the progress of 
the work. 

There were upward of 50 candidates for teachers’ certificates 
in the Province of Manitoba; of these, 10 obtained a first-class, 
13 obtained second, and 18 third-class certificates. The exam- 
inations were conducted at Winnepeg and Portage la Prairie, 
by the Rey. I. W. Bell, B.A. W. E. H. 








THE SNOW-BIRD. 
BY DORA READ GOODALE. 


When the leaves are shed, 
And the branches bare, 
When the snows are deep, 
And the flowers asleep, 
And the Autumn dead, 
And the skies are o’er us bent 
Gray and gloomy, since she went, 
And the sifting snow is drifting 
Through the air. 


Then ’mid snowdrifts white 
Though the trees are bare, 
Comes the snow-bird, bold 
In the Winter’s cold; 
Quick and round and bright, 
Light he steps across the snow, 
Cares he not for winds that blow, 
Though the sifting snow be drifting 


Through the air. 
— Scribner, for November. 








— Scene, post office. Clergyman: Please give me three 
stamps. PP. O. Clerk (sharply): What denomination ? Cler- 
gyman (promptly): German Lutheran, sir, 
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MAINE. 


— The lyceum maintained by the students of the Eastern 
Normal School at Castine, and holding its meeting once a fort- 
night, has been conducted this term with more than ordinary 
earnestness and with increased interest. The present term 
closed on Friday, 22d inst., and the winter term will com- 
mence Tuesday, December 10. 


— Important improvements have recently been made in the 
building of the Portland high school. New class-rooms have 
been prepared, lecture-rooms, etc. There is now one general 
course and a college preparatory course. The general course 
is as follows: 


First Year. — First Term: Algebra, Rhetoric and English 
Literature, Chemistry. Second Term: Algebra, Rhetori¢t and 
English Literature, Botany. 

Second Year. — First Term: Geometry, French or Latin, 
and English Literature, Physiology. Second Term: Geome- 
try, French or Latin, English Literature, Zoélogy, 

Third Year.—First Term: Mechanics, French or Latin, and 
English Literature, Geology. Second Term: Physics, French 
or Latin, and English Literature, History. 

Fourth Year.—First Term: Astronomy, Political Economy, 
History. Second Term: Logic, General Review Arithmetic, 
Geography, ete., Mental Science. 

The rank of the school is based upon written examinations, 
conducted with especial care, at the end of every month. The 
work is marked ou a seale of ten, of which an average of seven 


and a half for the year is requisite for promotion. 

— Miss T. F. Rice, teacher of Latin, Greek, and German at 
Hallowell Classical Academy, will spend two years at Halle, 
Germany, in perfecting her language studies. This popular 
academy numbers about 80 pupils, with a graduating class of 
16. Vigorous efforts are being made for the endowment of 
this school. 

TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The teachers and friends of education in Piscataquis county 
met at Foxcroft Academy, Thursday, Nov. 21, at 2 o’clock* 
p. m., for the purpose of organizing a Teachers’ Association, 
The meeting was called to order by E. P. Sampson, and W. P. 
Young, Esq., was-chosen chairman protem, and L. C. Everett, 
secretary; E. P. Sampson, Mrs. — Jackson, and Ezra Towne 
were appointed as a committee to draft a constitution and 
by-laws. 

Then followed a discussion on Arithmetic, opened by Frank 
A. Hart, who thought too much time is spent upon the sub- 
ject in ungraded schools. He would teach only such subjects 
as will be of practical use in after-life, and teach them thor- 
oughly. The discussion was continued by E. P. Sampson, and 
others, 

Charles Winchester, of Monson, explained his method of 
teaching ‘* Fractions.”’ 

Thursday evening, at Mayo’s Hall, Supt. Corthell addressed 
the teachers and people on ‘*‘ Some Popular Fallacies in Edu- 
cation.”? He spoke of the following fallacies which he had 
found more or less common among the people: (1) That the 
schools of to-day do not produce as good results as those of 
fifty years ago. (2) That progress should be measured by the 
amount of books gone over. (3) That time is not a factor in 
the mental progress of the child. (4) That any one can teach 
school, especially a primary school. (5) That teachers have 
too much money. (6) That not so many scholars are taught 
in the public schools as ten years ago. (7) That the govern- 
ment in the public schools is not as good as it used to be, 


The session Friday morning was opened by singing followed 
by prayer, by Rev. H. A. Loring, of Foxeroft. The constitu- 
tion and by-laws reported by the committee, slightly amended, 
was adopted, and the chairman appointed G. B. Hescock,’ Miss 


‘Florence Blethen, and M.S, Bishop, a committee to nominate 


officers. 

G. B. Hescock opened the discussion on the subject of 
‘“‘ Reading,’’ giving many practical {suggestions in methods of 
teaching. 

Mr. Corthell followed with one of his practical talks. 

The following nominations were reported by the Committee 
on Nominations: President —W. P. Young, Milo. Vi-e- 
President — Charles Winchester, Monson. Secretary—Frank 
A. Hart, Howard. Treasurer — Ira A. Sutherland, Sebec. 
Ex.-Committee — E. P. Sampson, Dover; Mrs. L. P. Evans, 
Dover; G. B. Hescock, Monson. 

Mr. E. P. Sampsom opened a discussion on ‘‘ Grammar.” 
In technical grammar he would have pupils commit very little 
to memory, and spend much time upon false syntax, or incor- 
rect sentences and parsing. He would omit a large part of 
common text-books (each teacher exercising his own judg- 
ment), a&§ unsuitable to teach, and go slowly and carefully over 
the rest. 

Mr. Corthell then followed at length on the subject, taking 
up the subject of teaching language, also. 


The next meeting will be in May; place, not determined. 
The sessions of the Association were all pleasant, interesting, 
and profitable, and success in the future is assured. 

F, A. H, 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The catalogue of Dartmouth College shows the whole 
number of students to be 384. Academical Department, 215; 
Scientific, 53; Agricultural, 14; Medical, 100; Engineering, 2. 
The college term closed Tuesday, Nov. 26, and a vacation of 
four weeks will ensue, the next term beginning Dec. 27. 





VERMONT. 


— The Union Graded School, of Swanton, closed its fall term 

Nov. 22. The final examinations were attended by members 
of the Board, who express their satisfaction at the progress of 
the pupils. The unusually large number of tuition students 
calls for an extra teacher, so that the school consists now of 
four departments. The rhetorical exercises, Friday evening, 
were attended by a full house, and were pronounced by alla 
very commendable showing of thorough training. The corps 
of teachers, with H. W. Hill at its head, will remain another 
term. 
— Brattleboro Academy, C. E. Blake, A.M., principal, closed 
its fall term, Nov. 19. The attendance for the term was 97.68 
percent. Many of the pupils came from a long distance each 
day, walking two miles and over. In the most inclement 
weather the attendance was as regular as at other times. 

— Windsor village schools closed Nov. 20. The high school, 
under Professor Perkins, was as usual a success, and the 
ether schools are reported to have done satisfactory work. 

— The pupils of the Bellows Falls High School entertained 
an audience, which was large considering the weather, by 
prize speaking, Nov. 23. The work was in charge of Principal 
Brown, who seems to be making a very favorable impression 
in the school. It is to be hoped that he will impart new life 
to the school, and raise it to the excellence which it deserves. 


— The Springfield village schools closed Nov. 22, after a 
term which was, on the whole, satisfactory. It is said that no 
school of its kind in the State has so high a grade of studies as 
the Springfield High School. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Mr. Wheeler, master of Shepard Sehool, Cambridge, has 
resigned on account of hishealth. Mr. E. O. Grover, master of 
the Russeil School, Arlington, has been elected master of the 
Shepard School, Cambridge. Mr. S. J. Dunbar, master of 
the Cutter School, Arlington, has been elected master of the 
Russell School. These changes take place Jan. 1, 1879. 

— Alfred Bunker has been elected sub-master of the Quincy 
School, Boston. Martha F. Winning, of the Hancock School, 
Boston, has resigned. The Dudley School for girls, in Boston, 
is to be hereafter called the ‘“‘ Putnam”’ School. 

— The Alumne Association of the Abbott Academy, Ando- 
ver, is preparing a general catalogue of the pupils for the half 
century. It will mot be so full as the Memorandum Catalogue 
of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, but will give the school name and 
present name, the catalogue residence and present residence 
of each scholar, as far as possible. The catalogue wili be 
ready for the centennial celebration in June next. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


— The Normal School occupied its new quarters on Benefit 
street on Tuesday, although the work of refitting was not quite 
completed. 

— The old high school has been greatly changed. An addi- 
tion about 40x30 feet, two stories high, has been erected, 
which is divided into class or recitation rooms. The upper 
floor of the old building has been converted into a hall for 
study-room and general exercises. In the lower story, room 
No. 3 has been fitted up as a laboratory; another room is a re- 
ception-room. Changes have been made in the entrances, 
stairways, etc., which, with the other improvements, render 
the building well-adapted to its purpose. 

— Mr. George F. Weston has been appointed principal of 
Greenwich street grammar school, vice Mr. Gallup, deceased. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Teachers’ Institute.—A very pleasant and profitable teachers’ 
institute was held on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of November, 
under the direction of Secretary Northrop, assisted by Professors 
Bailey of New Haven, Crosby of Waterbury, Carleton and 
Sawyer of New Britain, and others. About one hundred and 
forty teachers were present, principally from surrounding 
towns, and we think the various exercises gave much satisfac- 
tion to all in attendance. The citizens of Plymouth were un- 
bounded in their hospitality, kindly and bountifully entertain- 
ing all in attendance. 

Essex.—The schools of Essex have been under the supervis- 
ion of Messrs, Giles Potter and S. M. Pratt, and are reported 
as in a satisfactory condition. The schoolhouses are also said 


to be mainly in a good condition. It was our privilege to at- 
tend a teachers’ institute at this pleasant riverside town twenty- 
three years ago, and we infer that the interest in schools has 
greatly increased since then. At that time there was a flour- 
ishing academy under the charge of Messrs. Newall and Lyon, 
—the former now a resident of Boston, the latter a prominent 
physician of New Britain. We well remember that the inter- 


est these gentlemen manifested in the institute and its objects 
far exceeded that of the citizens generally. The schoolhouses 
were then in a bad condition, but they have been greatly im- 
proved since. 

— Mr. Potter is employed by the State Board of Education 
to see that the law forbidding the employment of young chil- 
dren in manufacturing establishments is properly obeyed. In 
this matter, and in awakening an interest in behalf of schools, 
Mr. Potter is doing a good work. There has been a strong 
temptation on the part of some parents, in the depressed state 
of business, to put their children at work in the mills. But 
the practice is a bad one, and should be suppressed. It is a sad 
sight to see boys and girls of ten or twelve years of age toiling 
from early morning till evening, and nothing but the sternest 
necessity should allow it to be done. It is pitiful, indeed, to 
see so many children who, by hard work, become prematurely 
old, and who are entirely deprived of the usual privileges and 
amusements incident to childhood. Alas! how many children 
are wholly deprived of childhood’s freedom and childhood’s 
joys! 

An Excellent Exercise.—Mr. Peck, of the New Britain High 
School, devotes part of an afternoon semi-monthly to an exer- 
cise which might be very properly adopted in all high schools. 
Organized by the choice of president and secretary, the school 
devotes an hour to discussion, in which a knowledge of all 
parliamentary usages and rules are brought into requisition. 
The readiness with which ‘‘questions’’ and ‘‘ previous ques- 


tions,’’ ‘‘ laying upon the table’’ and ‘‘ taking from the table,” 
“calling to order,’’ “offering of amendments,’’ and ‘‘ doubt- 
ing a declared vote,’’ ‘calling for ayes and nays,’’ ‘moving 


adjournment,” ete., are disposed of, and the tact and skill 
manifested by the presiding officer give evidence not only that 
the exercise is greatly enjoyed, but also that it is highly useful 
in imparting instruction in a practical way on avery important 
subject. It may be added that the young lady members of the 
school enter into the spirit of the exercise very heartily, and 
though they may never go to Congress. they may be called 
upon to dispose of ‘‘ the question,’ or ‘‘ the previous question,” 
or “lay upon the table’’ for future consideration. However 
this may be, the exercise sharpens the observation and wit of 
those engaging in it; and the knowledge of parliamentary 
usages that may be gained will prove helpful, though the pos- 
sessors of it may never be called upon to preside over a ‘‘ town 
meeting,”’ or a “‘ ladies’ sewing society,’ or “‘literary club.” 
It is well to know how to do a thing, though we may never be 
called to do it. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MissouRI.—The Missouri Valley State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Kansas City, Dec. 26, 27, and 28, 1878. 
Thursday, Dec. 26.— Address of welcome, Hon. J. V. C. 
Karnes, president of the Board of Education, Kansas City. 
** How shall we Educate ?”’ by Mrs. H. E. Monroe, Atchison, 
Kansas. ‘* The Study of English in our Schools,’’ by Prof. W. 
D. Rusk, St. Joseph. Lecture, ‘‘ The Teacher’s Duty to his 
Pupils Outside of ‘ Routine-work,’’? by Hon. D. C. Allen, 
Liberty. wr ; 
Friday, Dec. 27. —‘* Our Normal Schools,’”’ by Prof. R. C. 
Norton, Warrensburg. ‘‘ Higher Education,’’ by Alice L. 
Heath, Oregon. ‘Should the State Support High Schools ?”’ 


by Prof. L. A. Thomas, Topeka, Kan. ‘‘ School Supervision,” 
by Hon. Arnold Krekel, Jefferson City. Lecture, ‘* What 
Shall we Read ?’’ by-Grace C, Bibb, Columbia. Lecture, *‘ In- 
tellectual Modesty,’ by Prof. F. E. Nipher, St. Louis. 

Saturday, Dec. 28.—Report from educators present. ‘ Cit- 
izenship, or Who are our Rulers,’”? by Chan. James Marvin, 
Lawrence, Kan. 


Minnesota. — Statistics from the reports of the State Nor- 
mal Schools. Winona Normal School—Number of pupils en- 
rolled in normal department: 247, average attendance 173; 
model department 160, average attendance 98. Mankato Nor- 
mal School: Number of pupils enrolled in normal department 
163, average attendance 138; model department 52, average 
attendance 42. St. Cloud Normal School: Number of pupils 
enrolled in normal department 140, average attendance 105; 
model department 69, average attendance 50. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — The Teachers’ Institute of Jefferson 
county will convene at Brookville, Dec. 30. Dr. G. P. Hays, 
of Washington and Jefferson College, and Supt. Henry Honch, 
of the department of Public Instruction, will be among the 


instructors. 

The annual Teachers’ Institute of Clarion county will con- 
vene on Monday, Dec. 23, and will continue until the follow- 
ing Friday. 

The schools (225 in number) will have examinations on 
December 19 and 20, and the teachers will take the manuscripts 
containing the answers to the questions, to the institute on 
the following Monday, for inspection and comparison. This 
will be the first attempt at a general examination throughout 
the county, and its success will depend largely upon the efforts 
put forth by the teachers. The branches in which the pupils 
are to be examined are, arthmetic, geography, grammar, United 
States history, spelling, neral information, and letter-writing. 

The Lehigh County Teachers’ Institute will be held at Sten- 
ton from the 9th of Dec, to the close of the week. ; 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


American Cotieces. Their Students and Work. By 
Charles F. Thwing. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price $1.00, 


Our readers who read some of the instructive chapters of 
this volume, as they appeared in Scribner’s Monthly and Sun- 
day Afternoon, will be glad to find them grouped with ad- 
ditional matter in a handy book of this character. 

The author treats of college instruction, expenses and pe- 
cuniary aid, morals, religion, societies, athletics and health, 
journalism, fellowships, choice of college, and rank in college 
asa test of future distinction. In an appendix he presents 
interesting and valuable statistics from the report of General 
Eaton, Commissioner of Education, for the year 1876-7, 
Parents and guardians will find this an exceedingly useful 
guide to information which will enable them to act in- 
telligently in the selection of a college for the education of 
young men and women. Portions of these chapters have been 
widely quoted by the leading journals of the country, which is 
of itself a high compliment to the author. 





OVERHEAD; or, What Harry and Nelly Discovered in the 
Heavens. By Annie Moore and Laura D. Nichols. Intro- 
duction by Leonard Waldo of Harvard College Observatory. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price $1.00, 


Eyes Rient. A Bachelor's Talks With Boys. 
Stwin. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price $1.25. 
Two more interesting and instructive books for Christmas 

presents for the young we have never read. Beautiful in 

illustrations and general make-up, they charm and educate at 
the same time. Overhead turns the eyes of the child toward 
the heavens, and teaches lessons on the phenomena of nature 
that will live always in their memory. Interesting as Robinson 

Crusoe or The Arabian-Nights Tales, it tells the story of the 

planets and their satellites, and weaves in the simple features 

of physical geography, geology, and astronomy in the spirit of 
genuine kindergarten instruction. 

Eyes Right unfolds the wonders and delights of natural 
philosophy in the same interesting way. The author takes the 
child into the fields and parks, among the mountains, by the 
sea and upon the shore, and blends healthful pleasure with 
useful information most happily. Teachers and friends of the 
young will find these books suited exaetly for holiday presents. 


THE Two AMERICAS. A Complete Library of American His- 
tory, from the Earliest Discoveries tothe Present Day. Full, 
exhaustive and unequaled for Reference. By eminent 
Standard Authors, justly called the ‘‘ Fathers of American 
History.’’ Containing, without abridgment, Belknap’s 
Biographies of the Early Navigators and Discoverers, 48 in 
all, whose exploits date as far back as the year 861; Dr. 
Robertson’s History of South America, Central America, 
and Mexico; Grahame’s History of North America; Ram- 
say’s History of the United States, and Hubbard’s History 
of the Early Indian Wars. The whole brought down by 
equally celebrated Historians to the present time, with a 
copious General Index, and abounding with Notes, Bio- 
graphical Sketches, etc., etc.; to which is added, ‘* A Gen- 
eral Summary of the Development of the United States in 
National Wealth, in Domestic and Foreign Commerce, Manu- 
factures, Agriculture, and Mining, together with details re- 
lating to their Social Progress, their System of Public Edu- 
cation, and the Moral Advancement of the People.’’ Also, 
a Full Chronological Index. One volume, Royal Quarto, 
850 pages, illustrated with 34 full-page Steel Engravings, 
from the most celebrated Paintings. It is absoiutely with- 
out arival, being the only full, comprehensive, and complete 
History of North and South America ever published. New 
York: Henry S. Allen, 13 Astor Place, publisher, and Chi- 
cago, Ill.: A. LL. Coburn & Co. 

This great work, designed for the people of America, is 
from the pens of the ablest historians, and is brought down 
to the present time. It opens with the biographies of the 
early discoverers, written by the eminent and accomplished 
scholar, Dr. Belknap. Following these admirable and in- 
tensely interesting sketches, ‘‘ The History of South America” 
is given in a form more complete and readable than is found 
in any other book in the language. It gives us in the 
glowing periods of Robertson the almost miraculous ex- 
ploits of Pizarro, of Cortez, Balboa, and their few hundred 
comrades, as they pressed on to victory beneath the banner of 
the cross, waving their crimsoned blades until the halls of 
Montezuma and the palaces of the Incas became the homes of 
these ironclad soldiers of fortune. 

The ‘‘ History of North America” is written by James 
Grahame, Esq., and unfolds the advance of civilization from 
the plantation of the English colonies to July 4, 1776, covering 
a period of nearly three hundred years. Following this is a 
complete history of the United States, by Ramsay, and other 
equally celebrated historians, from July 4, 1776, to the present 
day, including a complete and graphic history of the late 
civil war, the whole covering a period of one hundred years, 
and also ‘“‘ Hubbard’s Complete History of the Early Indian 
Wars, a copy of which was recently sold in New York for one 
hundred dollars. A carefully compiled chronological index, 
being the only one extant upon both North and South Amer- 
ican History. It is very full an¢ almost equal to an epitom 
of history, making it invaluable for reference. : 

Thus this great history presses into its ample pages every 
book of merit nearly contemporaneous with the times and 


By Adam 
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things which it relates, until it- swallows up and digests 
almost every event of importance that has transpired in 
this section of the globe. In order to make this work as 
néarly perfect as possible as a book of reference, a complete 
chronology is added, dating from the year 458 to October, 
1878, being facts civil, political, and military, containing every 
event of importance and interest, chronologically arranged. 
This portion of the work alone contains one hundred 4to pages. 
More wise than the Romans, the publisher of this great work 
has not waited for any of the Sybilline leaves of our history to 
be scattered; he has garnered them up regardless of cost, and 
the result is a volume grand in design and perfect in execution; 
a volume that once read through will make the reader thor- 
oughly master of every detail of his country’s history, whether 
such details relate to the victories of war or the nobler ones 
of peace. In giving afull history of the romantic deeds of the 
first comers, it has not been by neglecting their successors; for 
the mighty struggle for independence is fully described, and 
all the other great events follow in regular succession. It would 
take many pages of this paper to merely outline the contents 
of this unexcelled book, —unexcelled no less for its com- 
parative cheapness than for its wonderful comprehensiveness, 
The thirty-four excellent full-page steel engravings greatly en- 
hance the value of the work, for they illustrate some of the 
most prominent heroes and scenes in the historyof the Western 
World, many of them faithful copies of celebrated historical 
paintings. The Two Americas is a superb volume, of mam- 
moth size and admirable mechanical execution. It takes up 
the history of this continent from the time that its shores were | 
first trodden by the feet of Europeans, and continues to the pres-| 
ent day. It is at once an ornament for the drawing-room, a 
library for the student, a book of marvels for the young, and a 
text-book for the professor. It is no wonder that a historian 
like Lossing and others regard the appearance of this great 
volume with mingled astonishment and admiration. Its suc- 
cessful production is a type of the grand continent whose 
eventful story it so eloquently and truthfully chronicles. | 

This work, we understand, is only published by subscription, | 
and will enable many a worthy student to earn the means of | 
finishing his education; and to many other enterprising men 
it will furnish an opportunity of making money in a pleasant 
way; for the canvasser of such a book as this is sure of a pa- 
tient hearing from every intelligent citizen. 





METHODICAL TEXT-BookK OF ROUND WRITING. 
necken, New York: Keuffel & Esser. 


The style of writing which Mr. Soennecken calls round is 
something very different from the “round hand” of former 
days. It is instead a system of ornamental writing, done with 
a broad-pointed or double-pointed pen, by means of which a 
bold and peculiar shading is effected without pressure. For 
distinctness, beauty, and ease of execution it is by all odds the 
most desirable ornamental hand that we know. And by Mr. 
Soennecken’s method of instruction it would seem that any 
one, however unskillful as a penman, can, with the use of his 
pens, easily become expert. The pens numbered from three 
to six we find excellent for ordinary business-writing. Every 
library has felt the need of some practical guide to the art of 


By P. Soen- 





| Teacher of Drawing in the Public Schools of N, Y. City. 
| cards in each set. 





writing catalogue entries, titles, and numbers on the backs of 
paper-covered books, bulletins, notices, pamphlet labels, shelf | 
numbers, and the thousand things that are constantly requir- | 
ing great legibility without the expense of printing. The sys-| 
tem of round writing accomplishes this perfectly, and still is 
almost as rapid as common writing. It has been long used in 


France and by certain draughtsmen in this country, but has 





been considered an art too difficult to be acquired by librarians 
and cataloguers. 

Every librarian will remember seeing on finely executed 
maps lettering that he has coveted for his library use. After 
much effort this round writing has been so presented in a 
text-book that any one, with a few hours application, can easily 
learn it. The whole alphabet consists of simple joinings of 
half-circles and straight lines, and the result is at once most 
beautiful and legible. The system, as published, met with the 
greatest favor in Germany, where it is going through repeated 
editions with wonderful rapidity; there have been sold no less 
than eighty-six editions within twenty-seven months. The 
book should be in every library, and should be mastered for 
library use, as it may be in afew hours by some of the staff, 
before it is allowed to leave the building. Then it will be one 
of the most practical volumes in the collection, as it circulates 
among people who have occasion to get great legibility without 
the expense of printing. 8S. A. 


——_edeo——_ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boson. 


The College Book. Edited by Chas. F. Richardson and Henry A. Clark. 

Mother Goose’s Melodies ; or, Songs for the Nursery; with illustrations 
in color. By Alfred Kappes. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Southey ; witha Memoir. Ten volumes 
in five, 8vo. 

English and Scottish Ballads. Edited by Francis James Child. Eight 
volumes in four, 8vo; price $7.00. 

An Account of the Life and Times of Francis Bacon, Extracted from 
the edition of his occasional writings, by James Spedding, in two vols. 

Boston Monday Lectures : Conscience, with Preludes on Current Events. 
By Joseph Cook. 

Artist Biographies: Turner, Landseer, Fra Angelico, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Allston. Price 50 cts. 


<< 
$$$ 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 
Pas, Bios. A Story of the great Northwest. By Mrs. Lucia Chase Bell. 
Happy Moods ; or, Happy Children. Original Poems by fa 
ican Rueaees. Price $10). dette 
The Children’s Almanac for 1879-80-81-82-83. Edited by Ella Farman. 


Price 50 cts. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Wisdom Series. Selections from the Apocrypha; price 50 cts. Also, 
The Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sorach, or Ecclesiasticus; price 50 cts, 

On the Right Use of Books: A Lecture. By William P, Atkinson, Prof. 
of English and History in the Mass. Institute of Technology; price 60 cts. 














Poems of Places. *‘ Africa.”” Edited by Henry W. Longfellow. 

Just How: A Key to the Cook-Books. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
Price $1.50. | 

The Schoolboy. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Illustrated. | 

Play-Days. A Book of Stories for Children. By Sarah O,. Jewett, 
author of * Deephaven.” Trice $1.50. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin; or, Life among the Lowly By Harriet Beecher. 
Stowe. New edition; with Illustrations and Bibliography of the Work, | 
by Geo. Bullen, Esq., F.S.A., Keeper of the Department of Printed 
oo British Museum; together with an Introductory Account of the 

ork. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


The Forest Glen Series. “ Burying the Hatcliet.” 
Kellogg. Price $1°25. 

Select Poems. By Harvey Rice. Price $1.50. 

Little Pitchers. By Sophie May. “ Flaxie.’’ Fizzle Series. Price 75 cts. 

Rock of Ages. By Augustus Montague Toplady; with designs by Miss 
L. B. Humphrey. fagveved by John A. Andrews & Son, 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEw York. 


The Mormons in Europe. By the Rev. A. H. Johnson, M.A.; with 
Maps. 

The American Colleges and the American Public (new edition); with 
After-thoughts on College and School Education. By Noah Porter, D.D., 
LL.D., President of Yale College. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., NEw YorK & CHICAGO, 


The New Bryant & Stratton Counting-House Bookkeeping, embracing the 
Theory and Practice of Accounts, and adapted to the use of Business Col- 
leges, the higher grades of Public and Private Schools, and to Self-in- 
ayruction. By 8. 8. Packard, N. Y., anw H. B. Bryant, Chicago. 

Kerl’s Language Lessons. An Elementary Text-Book of English Gram- 
mar. By S. M. Perkins. 

Dictation Lessons in Drawing. 
White’s Primary School Drawing Cards. 

White’s Primary School Drawing-Cards. 


By Rev. Elijah 


For Primary Grades, to accompany 
By Miss 8. F. Buckelew. 

Prepared by H. P. Smith, 
Consisting of 12 


White’s Drawing Exercise Book ; with Guide Points for Dictation, De- 
signing, and Home Work. Prepared by H. P. Smith, late President of 
the Drawing Teachers’ Association, New York City. Two sizes. 

White’s School Series of Industrial Drawing: Free-hand. Prepared 
by H. P. Smith. Six grades. 

HENRY HOLT & CO., New York, and for sale by W. B. Clark, 340 
Wasbington street, Boston. 

Astronomy. By R.S. Ball, LL.D., F.R.S., Astronomer Royal of Ire- 
land; specially revised for America. By Simon Newcoinb, L .D., Supt. 
American Nautical Almanac, formerly Professor of the U. 8. Naval Ob- 
servatory. Price 60 cents. 

Zoblogy of the Vertebrate Animals. By Alex. Macalister, M.D., Prof. 
of Zoéiogy and Comparative Anatomy in the University of Dublin. 
Specialiy revised for American Students. By A. S. Packard, Jr., M.D. 
Price 60 cents. : : 

The Lifeof Samuel Johnson, LL.D., including the Tour to the Hebrides. 
By James Boswell. Price $2.00. 


The above cut represents one of Rogers’ famous groups of stat- 
uary. There are now ready more than twoscore of these widely 
known works of art. They have given the artist a national 
reputation, and are among the most desirable holiday presents 
in the market. They are executed in the best style, and tend 
to cultivate the esthetic taste of both old and young. Among 
the more recent productions are ‘‘The Photograph,” a pair 
of figures representing the artist in the act of taking the pic- 
ture of a young child. The expression of mother and photog- 
rapher is so natural as to challenge the admiration of all stu- 
dents of art, ‘‘ The Peddler at the Fair,’’ just issued, shows 
the peddler on horseback with his box of jewelry before him, 
and watching with interest the result of the solicitations of a 
young lady by his side, who is coaxing her father to buy a 
necklace. Another of recent make is the striking group called 
‘Private Theatricals.”” The lady and gentleman are dressed 
for aplay, in the costume of the time of Louis XIII. The 
lady is taking a last look at her part in the book, and the gen- 
tleman is putting the finishing touches to her brow with burnt 
cork. 

There are many subjects among this collection of artistic 
groups of special interest to teachers and pupils, and we ad- 
vise all of our readers to send to John Rogers, Esq., 1155 
Broadway, New York, or to Messrs. Williams & Everett, New- 
England agents at Boston, for illustrated descriptive catalogue 
of these celebrated groups, with prices. It will be of interest 
to our readers to know that these groups are made of clay- 
colored material, and when soiled may be washed with soap 
and water, if done with care, without injury. Mr. Rogers has 
reproduced his groups by the ‘‘ Albertype’’ process, and fur- 
nishes the photographic copies of nearly all of them in book- 
form for the low price of $2.00. He has also prepared ornamental 
brackets, to satisfy a demand often made for a suitable stand 
on which to place the groups. They are of black-walnut, and 
are furnished by him, in various sizes, at very low prices. 

















NOW READY, 


The History 


OF THE 


TWO AMERICAS, 


Including Mexico and Central America, 


CHEAP, 


Convenient, _ 


From the earliest discoveries to the present day. 


BY THE ‘‘ FATHERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY.” 


Being their works entire, word for word, with a contin- excellence of the “Climax,” by the unanswerable evi- 


uation to the present day by equally competent writers, | 


and a full Chronology of 100 pages, dating from the year | dence of your own senses. 


458 to October, 1878. 


One Royal 4to Volume of 850 pages, and 34 
JSinest Steel Engravings. 


THE CLIMAX 
Blackboard Eraser. 






r- - RO ® 
L-ELEO 4 4, 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


Western Subscription Agency 


z THE CL/MAX 


Dustless, 
DURABLE. 


— or — 








The whole forming a History of America unsurpassed 
for fullness and unequaled for reference. 

Sold only by subscription. 
WANTED in every State, to solicit subscribers. 


Address HENRY 8S. ALLEN, Publisher, 
13 Astor Place, N. Y 





| 
COMPETENT MEN E lectrical Apparatus 


TO ACCOMPANY No. 1, 5%, x8} 
oth 


Nationat Journal of Education, 
Primary Teacher, 


FIVE CENTURIES. 
“Last year we rendered ‘Five Centu- 
ries’ with fine effect.” 
—H., W. Mevers, Creston, Jowa. 


Send 35 Cents for ah —_ a snow 
146 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


JESSE 8S. CHEYNEY, 





This new device for blackboard rnbbers meets a want end * : 9 A 5 
long felt in the school-room. It has given Good Times, Stlanufacturing Optician. 
THE HIGHEST SATISFACTION ome, Fup ee SCIALTY OF 
in every test, and has received from promiuent educa- ; ane 10, A. Letnany SP A 
tors most emphat testimonials of superiority. MICHI " y 1 5 A, ’ . or ’ 
Send 15 cents for sample, and be convinced of the WISCONSIN, ES aed Educat | Objects the Microscope, 
: ILLUSTRATING 
Address 
Kadress KLEIN & KIMBALL, BOTANY, CRYSTALLOGRAPHY, ANATOMY, ETC. 
Sole M r, R 79, Corn LA SALLE & Se 
sri bet Paar ee ee eae Metropolitan Block, RANDOLPH STS. LABORATORY, OFFICE, 
191 CHICAGO, ILL. | 2009 Woodstock St., 308 Walnut Street, 


175 zz eow 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





fkooF ‘TABLET SLATES, 


Fer Slate-Pencil Use. 
inches, two marking-surfaces, 15 cents. 
‘ “ 





MAGIC LANTERNS, 


OR 
A. L. COBURN & CO. } “ 2, D4x six“ “ 2 “ |For Scientific Ulustrations and Public Exhibitions. 
hica 0, Tl. 197a T YNDALL’S LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY. . 3, 6 x8 . two 9 e 20 ‘ 
~ FIFTY-EIGHT PIECES. “ f, By xs a aes te “ PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
Ti 6, Ax9 “ six “ Ty 40 pam ai 2. 


SE LOU Ee NUMERAL CARDS, used 


the best Schools in Boston. Wholesale 


i No. 1 6 ; No. 2,4 cts. Samples sent on ap 
price is cts.; No. 2, ples 
Street, Boston. 





li- 
THOMPSON, BRowN & Co., 23 Hawley 
155 a2 


Price of Whole Collection (boxed), 
Address, or call on 


$55. 
W. E. SHELDON, 





These Slates are light, noiseless, and durable. 
Sample copies furnished on receipt of price. 
J. A. SWASEY, Manyr., 19 Brattle St., Boston. 149 


Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 
728 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, 





_ Neate 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


RounD Wrirtine.—The new ornamental let- 
tering by F. Soennecken, of which Messrs. 
Keuffel & Esser are publishers, is gaining the 
general favor, although introduced only about 
a year ago. Thousands of copies have already 
been sold, and several prominent technical and 
business colleges have commenced to teach it, 
meeting with favorable success. In Germany 
and England, round writing is used by almost 
all engineers, architects, lawyers, and mechan- 
ics, as no other script is so plain and simple, 
and so well adapted to write matter which is 
meant to be prominent. Several of our rail- 
roads have adopted this script for plans and 
maps, and before long it will be used in all 
branches of business. Practice has proved 
that a pupil who has but little ability for callig 
raphy, can learn to write it in fourteen hours 
or less. 

The steel pens especially mage for this script 
have broad nibs, and vary in breadth and num- 
ber to suit the letters required, being from 
one-eighth of an inch to one inch-in size. 
There are also three sizes of steel-pens fur- 
nished, which make a double line, producing a 
shaded letter. The latest novelty is the writ- 
ing-instrument. This is a holder arranged to 
receive on the same line one, two, or three 
small pens, and specially adapted for large let- 
ters. These instruments are furnished with 
nine small pens, by the interchange of which a 
variation of S82 figures can be obtained. Tak- 
ing into consideration that by this method a 
great deal of time can be saved by parties who 
are particular about a legible hand, there is no 
doubt that complete success and general intro- 
duction is to be expected. 

Messrs. Keuffel & Esser have published sev- 
eral pamphiets in relation to the round-writ- 
ing, both for information and explanation. 
They also furnish for the trade a very attract- 
ive showcard, to draw the attention of custom- 
ers to it. See the attractive advertisement of 
their pens in this issue of Toe JOURNAL. 

Messrs. CowPpertuwalt & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, are extending their popular list of 
standard text-books. They have just pub- 
lished A Short Course in Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis (12mo), and The Young Chemist 
(12mo, 112 pp., cloth), by Prof. J. H. Appleton, 
both admirable books for college, academy, and 
high-school use. They publish Monroe's Read- 
ers, Goodrich’s New Child's History, Berard’s 
New U. 8S. History, Greene’s Grammars, War- 
ren’s Geographies, and others. A valuable ad- 
dition has been made to Warren’s Physical 
Geography, in the latest edition, in the form 
of several pages devoted to an explanation of 
the United States Weather Signal Service. 
The simple, !ucid explanations of the text are 
clearly illustrated by two ‘* War Department 
Weather Maps,”’ exhibiting the movement of 
the great storm of Sept. 28, 1872, as predicted 
by the Signal Bureau and verified by after re- 
ports. Ferrell's law of storms is also illus- 
trated by diagram. It is not at all difficult 
for a schoolboy to learn from this exposition 


Agents Wanted. 
VACATION WORK. 


Teachers can earn $10.00 per day, with only moderate 
suceess, in showing the models and price-lists of the 


DANNER REVOLVING -.BOOK-CASE. 


If shown, they will sell the Cases without much talk- 
ing. Every peeen who buys a *“‘ Danner” is grateful 
to the friend who called attention to it. There are 
none of the objections tu the work that make book-can- 
vassing so disagreeable to sensitive teachers. Every 
order is taken on one week’s trial, with the privilege of 
returning the Case if it does not suit in every particular. 
Over 3000 have been -old with the privilege, and net 
|}one Case has been returned. With very little ad- 
} vertising 3000 of these Cases have been sold in 18 months. 
| This shows the ease of getting orders. All the Govern- 
| ment departments have adopted them. We have sent 
| over 200 to Washington alone. The work will pay and 
} please the highest-salaried teachers. A prominent ed- 
ucator said, “ If these Cases could in some way be seen, 
there would be no occasion to advertise. They are so 
much better than the discription makes them out, that 
seeing is believing.”’ Illustrated Catalog, with full 
particulars, free to applicants. Senda P. O. card with 
address, or, much better, call and see the ten different 
styles of Cases. Address 

DANNER REVOLVING CASE CO., 

P. O. Box 260. [196 b} 2 Hawley St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED for the 


\V\ oRK-DAYS OF GOD. 
By Prof. HERBT W. MORRIS, A.M., DD. 
The Grand History of the Werld befere Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in 
becoming a fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders, 
and realities of Pian as shown by Seience. So plain, 
clear, and easily understood that all read it with delight. 
Strongest commendations. Send for Circular, Terms, 
and Sample Iilustrations. Address J. C. McCurdy 
& Coe., Philadelphia. 194 


NOW READY: 


LAURA DEWEY BRIDGMAN, 


The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl. 


Smcntin 
T / WANTED 
ACTIVE AGENTS 1ocinvass 
for the Life and Education of this most remarkable 
rirl, written by her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT 
LA MSON ; with an Introduction by Prof. EpwARDs 
A. PARK, D.D. 

Published by the NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO. 


clusive Territory, and Heaviest Commissions. 











_ 





Ex- 


Address GEO. M. SMITH & CO., 
Subscription Publishers, 
184 309 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 





A VERTIS RS wanting good Agents should 
VENTIS in PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD. 


Largest, spjciest, best representative paper of its kind. 








es achinery, Qubscription Books, Magazines, 
Papers, Medicines, Opecialties, Jewelry, Toys, Sta- 
tionery, New Inventions, and 1 OOO different arti- 
cles being advertised in the AGENTS’ HERALD. Answer 
no other advertisement, invest no money in Agents’ 


MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 
of over 100 responsible advertisers in the HERALD in 
want of Agents. Scores of rare offers to beginners and 
others out of VERY AWAKE should at once 
employment, EWibe AGEN place himself in 
communication with all firms everywhere who want 
Agents, by sending his permanent address for insertion 
in the only Agents’ Directory ublished in the world, 

GENTS WANTED. Circulars, terms, etc., and a 





how * Old Probabilities’’ can be such an un- 
erring, weather-wise prophet. Their agents 
are at Boston: E. C. McClintock, 29 Brattle 
street: New York: Wm. H. Whitney, 142 
Grand street; Chicago: F. 8S. Belden, 25 Wash- 
ington street. 


Coptes of the uniform course of study for 
Norfolk county, Mass., prepared by Messrs. 
Lincoln of Brookline, Everett of Canton, and 
Bixby of Norwood, and Supts. Parker of 


Quincy and Norwell of Weymouth, may be had 
at cost (10 cts.), of the Secretary of the County 
Convention, J. Mason Everett, 48 Congress 
street, Boston. 





TEACHERS and principals should order their 
medals for schools of J. Rawiszer, 66 Fulton 
street, New York. His large illustrated circu- 


lar and price-Jist of medals will convince you 
that he sells them at a lower price than any 
other firm in the United States. 








WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 


L————— 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour S ial Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, » 
ucaieen = plication : aaa full particulars, will 
Irs8 ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
Wellesley, Masa, 





136 ze 


+\ beautiful 10x 14 Engraving, sample card, and par- 
ticulars of Agents’ Directory, and one cepy only of the 
AGENTS’ HERALD, price 10 cents, all for a green staipp. 
|\(Nothing free.) AGENTS’ PUB. CO., 717 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 183 z 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks etc. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaxpuzew & Tier, 102 E. Mi St, Cincinnati. 


Three Things 


That are absolutely necessary, in the School-room 


A GOOD BLACKBOARD, 
A GOOD CRAYON, 
A GOOD ERASER. 
Our full-proof ALCOHOL SLATING insures the first ; 


| the GLOBE DusTLEss CRAYON is the second ; and the 
JAPANESE HAIR BLACKBOARD ERASER the third. 


| Send fer Prices, which are guaranteed to be 
lower than for similar articles from any other source. 
UNION SLATE CO., 
63 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 
Samples of Zraser and Crayon mailed post-free 
for 15 centa. 162 eow tf 











Manufacturers of 
School Slates and 
School Supplies. 








WARREN J. APPLETON, 


Sign and House Painter, 
7 Avon Street, 
[195-1] BOSTON. 


Cor. Washington, 





dress Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 


Goods. until you have sent for a copy and seen the | 88 superior. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


OOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH. 


NIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. Ad- 
ress D. H. CocHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

PINCKNEY’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY AND GUIDE 
furnishes to Parents and others, a list of Schools in 
U.S. and Canada, together with the gist of the usual 
circular of the most desirab/e ones, thus affording pa- 
rents all necessary information with regard to our best 
Schools, without expense or delay. Sent upon receipt 
of postage (5c. stamp). 30 Union Sq., N. ¥ 185 zz 


—s« COLLEGES. — 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 61st 
year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 
19. In resources, among the best in the country. Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


DOSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 

R. D, PATTEN. | i oe 
OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
for Public Speakers, Readers, and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf ; 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J As. W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
/ Champaign, Ill. J. M. Greeory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS, 
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JOWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
etc., address the President, Gro. F. MaGoun, D.D. 
IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B, HULBERT. 
ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS, ‘ 
MONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, Tl. 188 
YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
Ste University has now the following departments in 
operation: Cellege of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For Annuals and other information, apply to E. O. 
HAVEN, Chancellor. is TY eae SOR 
ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL, Regular course two years. 
Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
-rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


PRADFORD ACADEM Y, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For Youna LADIES. 








CT | y 6 | v E N M Pp LO y M E N T Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
CENTS oopD VERY WHERE! | 7 Send for Catalogue to Rev..Gro. GANNETT, Prin- 
a . a cipal, Boston, Mass. - 51 az 
elling floods, \Jovelties, —— ancy f™ ravings, k . 
Staple ames, Notions, ictures, | Goods rames, ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn- 


dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
_ Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. _—s_ 46 oe 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
Revs. C.V. SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princes. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
| E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col., Delaware Co.,Pa. 
HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE, Best 
advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. Rev. DAviIp H. Moorkg, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, 0. : ie a 177 zz 
| 5 a td LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hiram OrouTT, A.M.,Principal. |_—12 
ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 


information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. © 95 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 12. 





For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Princ. 106 zz 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
J For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, 1. N. CARLETON, Principal. 01 zz 
a STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL Sr., BOSTON. 
WALTER Smitn, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 
Next entrance examination, February 11, 1879. 
ZZ Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


|| aes STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

: FRAMINGHAM, MASs, 

Next examination for entrance, Wednesday, Sept. 4, 
1878. For circulars, address ELLEN HyDbE, Prin. Stax 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
( For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
( For Ladies only. 
For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Westvie.p, MAss. 
For Both Sexes. 
_For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 
HE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER. 
SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 
for Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 








i FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 
with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 


10 centa, nee Agents’ outfit, 10 cents. 
13922 | GEO. L. REED, Nassau, N. Y,. 





2 


_———- P ~ 
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| Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spri 

term, March 17; and Special seasion, July 21. bend for 
| Catalogue to Robert ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 
; Jackson Co., Ill. 181 


Amenica N KINDERGARTEN, 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
0 Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
H.R. RucGLES, Hanover, N.H. 








ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
M Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 








RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass, 

















PREPARATORY. 





MR, KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182 zz 





DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass., fits boys for our 

best colleges. Tuition, $150 a year. Board at the 
school Boarding-house, $350 a year. For catalogues 
and information apply to the Master, WILLIAM EvER- 
ETT, Pu.D. 1912 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St., 
0 Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate i of both sexes from three 
to Frenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For — 

uddress Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 130 tf 
A first-class 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. 
¥, Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
7 Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 




















REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

'J Berkshire Co., Mass, Established in 1842, Prepares 
Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLs, A.M., Principal. 





IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 





YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKLYN, A M. 


ZIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address G. H. COFFIN, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 
ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction, Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Woreester, Mass. 























EST NEWTON English and Classical School, 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 








KINDERGARTENS. 





3 West-45th Street, 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Nineteenth Year begins Sept. 15th. 
Miss E. M. COR, Principal. 
Normal School for Mothers and Teachers 
reopens Oct. 2d. General Depot for Kindergarten Ma- 
terial, 812 Broadway, near lith St. 


RS. VAN KIRK’S KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 

CLASS will begin on Tuesday, Nov.5. Number of 

students limited; none received after the cluss is formed. 
Address 1333 Pine St., Philadelphia. 184 m 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 

DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 








New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 
WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 


REOPENS Novy, 1sv, 1878, 
9 West Twenty-Eighth St., New Work. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS, — 
Mus, MARIA KRAUS-ROELTE, | Principals, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 





“Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“He has been for many years connected with the 
Department of Education at Washington, D. C,, where 
his efforts were unceasingly devoted to the Kindergar- 
ten cause, and his devotion and enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject of the Kindergarten is well known among all edu- 
cators interested on this subject.”—Gen. Eaton, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

«I judge Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of New York, the ablest 
Kinder, artner in the country, after the pure type of 
Froebel, whom the widow of Froebel recommended to 
me as one of the ablest in Germany.”—AMr. Nathaniel 
T. Allen, in N. E. Jour. of Education, 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte is the first authority on the sub- 
ject. W ithout referring to her previous success in Ger- 
many and England, the Kindergarten in New York is 
sufficient recommendation of whatever she writes, es- 

cially upon the training of Kindergarten Teachers. 

ler ideal of a trained se ape pa Teacher isso high, 
and she inspires her pupils with such a standard, and: at 
the same time with so much modesty and ardor to im- 
prove, that to have her certificate is a guarantee of ex- 
cellence.”—Miss E. P. Peabody, in Kind. Messenger. 

“Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the foundér of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinder- 
gurten is due, and her pupils have accomplished more 
than all the rest.”’"—Galady. 89 tf 














Any worker can make $12 a day at home. Cost! 
outfit free. Address TRUE & Co. ‘Anausta, Me. 


Gold 
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Publishers. 





WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
and Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. Our new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, ;* een of retail prices, 
Address all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 153 zz 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 pages, 
8vo), as well as special Catalogues of Books on Dyeing 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popula- 
tion, etc., sent free to any address. 196 2z 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 


107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


Interlinear Classics, 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinnock’'s School Histories, 
Lord’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. 

Send for terms and circulars? 196 zz 


811 Arcu 8t. 

W.S. FORTESCUE & 00., priv spins’ 
New and Valuable Text- Rooks. 
CRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING. 
al 8vo. Printed in Colors. 

SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . .. Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ 66 .25 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, 50 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS.,..........1.25 


Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 


GEORGE RB. LOCKWOOD 


PUBLISHES 


A CELEBRATED SYSTEM OF 


Teaching Modern Languages 

















Robertson’s Introductory French Course, . . . $1.25 
” Intermediate “ “ : ee oe 
Complete French Course, vdieo: €% 


Key to - Ave 
Complete Spanish Course, . . . 1.60 


Liberal discount from the above retail prices allowed 
to Schools, and special terms for Introduction. 


EDUCATIONAL AND FOREIGN. BOOKSTORE, 
185 m 812 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


ee. 








NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 
by J. ZITELLA CocKE. 12mo, cloth....... $1.50 


Send for Catalogue. 149 zz 


NOYES. SNOW & CO., 
134 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Will supply Gildersiceve’s Latin Books and 
Maurys Gonnvapttes at publisher’s prices. The 
following volumes are specially recommended, and will 
be furnished for examination as follows: 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN PRIMER, . . §$ .65 
“ GRAMMAR,. . .% 
MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, . 1.50 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, a condensed 
and comprehensive treatment of the subject, based 
upon the inethods taught in the National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE ELOCUTIONIST'S ANNUAL, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, now ready. 200 pages each. Latest read- 
ing and dialogues. Paper, 35c; cloth, 75c. 

EsT THINGS FROM BEST AU- 
THORS. Vols. 1 and 2 now ready. Vol. 1. contains 
Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 1,2, and 3. Vol. Il. con- 
tains Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 4, 5, and 6. 600 pages 
each. Cloth, $1.50. 








ORATORY. An Oration by Henry Ward Beecher, | - 


delivered before the National School of Elocution and 
Over, Paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 25 cts. 

TABLE OF VOCAL EXERCISES. Wall 
Chart, 32x 44 inches, mounted, $2.00. 

ANALYSIS OF PRINCIPLES. Wall Chart, 
60 x 72 inches, $8.00. 

iG Any of the above publications sent pemnet on 
receipt of price. IW. SHOEMAKER & CO., 

183 m 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FOREICN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


Me | large stock of School and Miscellaneous 
Books, in ancient and modern languages. 
Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(Successor to Schoenhof & Moeller) 
40 Winter Street, Boston. 


WILLIAM J. WILSON, 


(Successor to O, J. Rand,) 


Cloth 4 Pamphlet Binder, 


NO. 79 MILK STREET, 
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Cor. Federal St. (1852) BOSTON. 


Take Notice! | 
A New Revised Edition (the 10th) 


— or — 


THE COMMON SCHOOL | 


' 


QUESTION - BOOK. 


THE INTRODUCTORY RATE by which the Question- 
Book has been furnished per single copy, viz. $1.25, 
will be WITHDRAWN on and after Dec. 15,1878. At that 
date the regular price of the Question-Book will be 
resumed, viz., $1.50. 

The rapidity by which this valuable work has come 
into general notice and use during the past year, caus- 
ing the issue of two new editions in one year, shows 
with what high f. vor the book has been received by 
friends of education all over the country. 

The New Edition, revised, appears in finer 
binding, cleth (diferent colors), and is destined to 
meet with still more favor, even, than in the past.” 

Remember it is a book of nearly 3000 practical 
Questions and Auswers on important every-day 
subjects, as found in our school studies. 

‘* Just what has long been needed,” are the words of 
a well-known high-school principal, 

It contains Questions and Answers in U. 8. History, 
Geography, Grammar, Arithmetic, Orthography, Civil 
Government, Physiology and Anatomy, Physical Geog- 
raphy, etc. Each department of Questions on any one 
subject is followed by the department of Answers on 
the same subject, thus giving one an opportunity to use 
the memory if desired, and yet so conveniently arranged 
that the Answer can be readily referred to. Of great 
use to Teachers in preparing reviews for their schools, 
and for looking up important questions to be brought 
out in class. 

Useful to scholars in being the means of fixing upon 
the mind the important and practical part of their 
studies. Valuable in the family library, or in the 
office, as a handy book of reference. 

This book sent by mail on receipt of Intro- 
ductory Price, $1.25, until Dec. 15. Send for 
sample copy. Introductory terms by the dozen or 
half-dozen. Copies for schools furnished on appli- 
cation. ‘ 

Agents Wanted, to whom very liberal terms are 
offered. Send 3-cent stamp for circulars. 

Address Cc. W. HAGAR, 
Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


(er STATE AGENTS WANTED, in several of the 
New-England and Middle States. 196 tf 











HRISTMAS CAROLS. 
HURCH & CO’S | PRICE, 
hristmas Selections | 5 Cents, 


FOR 1878. $4 per 100, 


Beautiful Songs for Sun- 
iSend for sample 





S I day - Schools, Home, and 
All Christmas Celebrations. 


BETTER EVEN THAN LAST YEAR. 





A Christmas Garland of Song and Story. 
THE HOLIDAY NUMBER OF 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR 


Will make the best Christmas gift for musical 
friends. Beautifully Illustrated!!! Stories, 
Sketches, News, Autograph Letter of Listz and 
fac-simile music by Chopin, with portraits, and 
12 PIECES OF MUSIC! 

te DouBLE NUMBER! SEND FOR IT. 


cents, and particulars free, 
IT WILL DELIGHT YOU! 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Price 25 





Every subscriber should have 


Address 

5 CINCINNATI, and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
a Binder for THE JOURNAL. 

‘Price 81.50, sent by mail 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


The Native Flowers and Ferns 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
By Prof. THOMAS MEEHAN. 

Superbly illustrated by colored plates, specially pre- 
pared for the work, and printed in Prang’s best style of 
chromo.-lithography. 

This work sppeake directly to all who take any inter- 
est in flowers, either as botanists, gardeners, cultiva- 
tors, artists, designers, or as mere lovers of the beauties 
of nature. 

The botanist, the horticulturist, the artist, are not the 
only ones who will find this book valuable, as the illus- 
trations will be treated popularly ,—that is, in their po- 
etic aspects; much space will be given to what is called 
the “‘ Language of Flowers,” their hidden beauties, and 
their use in the arts of decorative design. 

There is no work in competition with it. SoLD ONLY 
BY SUBSCRIPTION, and can be obtained only through 
us or our agents, Agents Wanted. Address 

= CROCKER & CO., 
197 d 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


A Splendid New Book for Teachers.—The Most Complete 
Work of the Kind. 


OF POETRY, 

Collected and Arranged by HENRY T. COATES, 

Improved 8vo, Cloth extra, gilt sides and edges, $5.00; 
Half Calf, gilt, $7.50; Tree Calf, $12.00; Half Mor., ant., 
gilt top, $7.50; Turke) Mor., ant., fuli gilt edges. $10. 

This important work, a collection of the best and 
brightest gems to be found in the whole field of Eng- 
lish Poetry, was begun in the fall of 1871, and contains 
1245 poems by over 400 authors, English and American, 

* All lovers of poetry who desire to possses, in a hand- 
some and compact form, the cream of English poetical 
literature, will gladly welcome this superb volume,”— 
New York Graphic 

We also publish Baub’s Series of Arithmeties 
and Kaub’s Series of Readers, —the best and 
cheapest published. 


196d PORTER & COATES, Pubs., Philadelphia. 


ENCLISH CLASSICS. 
OUTLINES 


FOR THE STUDY OF 


[,NGLISH CLASSICS. 


A WORKING HAND-BOOK 


— FOR — 


Teachers and Classes. 
Pricer, $1.00, 














“I think it the best thing in English Literature that 
I have examined. I congratulate you on your success.” 
—H. E, Bartlett, Prin. High School, Lawrence, Mass. 


** Blaisdell’s ‘ Outlines’ is one of the most valuable 
contributions ever made to the study of English Liter- 
ature. No teacher but will find useful suggestions in 
it ; while to very many it will be invaluable.—Homer B. 
Sprague, Master of Girls’ High School, Boston. 


“ The book is unique in its character, and cannot fail 
to be helpful to the teacher. There is a growing inter- 
est in the study of English Literature, and no Trek of 
good school editions of standard authors; but the great 
majority of teachers have had no experience in this 
branch of their work, and need precisely the counsel 
and assistance given them in this volume. The ‘ Out- 
lines’ will be a valuable practical companion or sup- 
plement to every school ‘ History of English Litera- 
ture’ and every school edition of English classics.”’— 
W. J. Rolfe, A.M., Assoc, Ed. Boston Jour. of Chemis- 
try, and Ed.“ Rolfe’s English Classics.” 


“ The plans laid out for the study are drawn up with 
an eye to systematic thoroughness, the author wisely 
regarding a perfect acquaintance with a few good writ- 
ers as preferable to a smattering of knowledge concern- 
ing a great many. The system marked out will be 
found an excellent guide for those pursuing private 
studies, as well as in schools and colleges.’’—Boston 
Evening Traveller. 





Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
Sold also by the Trade. Special rates for introduc- 
tion. Address orders to F. B. SNOW, 
192 eow 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
FURNISHED GRATIS 
SC H Ooo L with Teachers, through 


the New-England Bureau of Education, For further 
information, circulars, etc., etc., address the Manager, 
&. B. Snow, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 161 











the Country. 


Street, N. ¥. 





No. 66 Fulton Street, New York, 


The Cheapest Medal Manufacturer in the United States. 
GOLD AND siIivEn 


MEDALS AND BADGES 


~~» For SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 
PRIZE MEDALS geo 


Gor Yachting, Rowing and 


Literary Associations, 
Etc., Etc. 


“Pine Presentation Jewels,” &¢., &€. 
Cheaper than any other firm in 

r Circula School Medala 

olinectrciet eee ott, if the name 


and address of the Schovl 18 given, 
Address J. RAWISZER, 66 Fulton 





| 
& 
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} MSS. or plans wanted. Correspondence 
It ors invited by the Athenaeum Bureau of Liter- 
ature, 252 Broadway, New York. 197a 


CHOICE SELECTIO 


N16 pGarrerr a Co 


ONS PHILADELPHIA. 


This Number is uniform with the Series, and contains 
another HUNDRED splendid Declamations and Readings. 
180 pp. Price, 30 cts., mailed free. Sold by Booksellers. 


—- ALSO — 


‘ 

THE SPEAKER'S GARLAND, wl. Iv. 
Containing * 100 Choice Selections,” Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16, 
A companion to preceding volumes, — comprising over 
700 pages, printed on tinted paper, and elegantly bound, 
—making truly a“ Garland” of imperishable flowers, 
alike useful and ornamental, either in the humble cot- 
tage or the stately mansion. The four volumes make 
a Complete Library of the best things for Declamation, 
Parlor Reading, or Social Entertainment. Price ed 
volume, oe and gold, $2.00. Ask your bookseller 
for these books or send price to A. P., GARRETT 

& CO., 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 197 tf 


‘ 
BEST LITERATURE OF THE DAY,’—V. Y. Times. 
— rr, The Greatest Living Au- 

Sag oN thors, such as J. A. Froude, 
: Prof. Max Muller, Rt. Hen. 

W. E. Gladstone, Edw. A. 

Freeman, Prof. Huxley, Dr. 

WwW. B. Carpenter, Frances 

Power Cebbe, BK. A. Proc- 

tor. The Duke of a gy ww. 

Biack, Miss Muloch, J 

Thackaray, Mrs. Oliphant, 

Gee. McDonald, Mrs. Alex- 

ander, Jean Ingelow, Thos. ; 

Mardy, ore Matthew 

Arnold, W. - Story, Heury 

Kingsley, Turguenief, Ruskin, Browning, 

and many others, are represented in tne pages of 


. ’ 7 7 
Littell’s Living Age. 

In 1879 THe Livine AGE enters upon its thirty-sirzth 
year, admittedly unrivalled, and continuously success- 
ful. During the year it will furnish to its readers the 
productions of the most eminent authors, above- 
named and many genenes embracing the choicest 
Serial and Short Stories by the Leading Foreign 
Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scien- 
tific matter of the day, from the pens of the foremost 
Essayiats, Scientixts, Critics, Discoverers 
and ditors, representing every department of 
knowledge and Progress. THE LIVING AGEis a weekly 
magazine giving more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
it presents in an iriexpensive form, considering its 
great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to. its 
weekly issue, and with a satisfactory complete- 
ness attempted by no other cag ee the best Es- 
says, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel 
and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, His- 
torical, and Political Information, from the entire 
body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

The importance of THE LIVING AGE to every Ameri- 
can reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COM- 
PLETE compilation of indispensable current literature 
—indispensable because it embraces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following 
OPINIONS. 

“THe LIVING AGE supplies a better compendium of 
current discussion, information, and investigation, and 
gives a greater amount and variety of reading-matter 
which it is well worth while to read, than any other 
publication. ... It is simply indispensable.”’—Boston 
Journal, 

“In it we find the best productions of the best writers 
upon all subjects ready. to our hand.”—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

“ The prince among magazines.” —N. Y. Observer. 

“It is incomparable in the richness, variety, and 
worth of its articles, and equal to severally ordinary mag- 
azines in the amount of matter presented.’’— 7'he Stand- 
ard, Chicago. 

«Phe cuacest literature of the day.”—N.Y. Tribune. 

“The best of all the eclectic publications, and the 
cheapest. A monthly that comes every week.”—The 
Advance, Chicago. 

“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of 
entertainment and instruction.”’"—Hon. Rk, C. Winthrop. 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most conven- 
ient means of keeping abreast with the progress of 
thought in all its phases.” —/hila. North American, 

© With it alone a reader may fairly keep = with all 
that is important in literature, history, politics, and 
science of the day.” —The ethodist, New York. 

** The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
tinest poetry of the English language, are here gathered 
together.” —Ji/inois State Journal. 

‘It is the only compilation that presents with as atis- 
factory completeness as well as freshness, a literature 
embracing the productions of the ablest writers living. 
It is indispensable to every one who desires a thorough 
compendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy m 
the literary world.”—Boston Post. 

“The best and cheapest periodical in America.”— 
Evangelical Churchman, Toronto. , 

“ It has no equal in any country.” —Phila. Press. 

‘«‘ Ought to find a place in every American home,”’— 
N.Y. Times. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


ia EXTRA OFFER FOR (879. 41 

To all new subscribers for 1879, will be sent gratis the 
six numbers of 1878, containing, with other valuable mat- 
ter, the first parts of “ Sik G1BBIE,” a new serial story 
of much interest by GHROKGEL MACDONALD, 
now appearing inthe THE Livine AGE from the au- 
thor’s advance sheets. Other choiee new serials by 
tinguished authors are engaged, and will soon appear, 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


« Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or other of 
our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will 
find himself +” -o-nmand of the whole situation.” —Phita. 
Event letin. 

“ Por 910.00 ...£ LIVING AGE and either one of the 
American $4 Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) 
will be sent for a year, both tpaid ; or, for $9.50 THE 
LIVING AGE and St. Nic , or Appleton’s Journal. 


Ie Address LITTELL & CAY, Boston. 
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Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
nd 551 Broadway, . New York. 


on’s Readers. Published last summer. 

‘ ee ee 

ted in several States, and in thousands of towns. 
| amene 
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ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
Pubs. of 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert’s Graded Test-Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 


For information, address the Publishers. 
5. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia., O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 





t + h 


3, for 3. 
— 





: Complete in five books. 
Beautifully illustrated. Save a speller. Carefully 


— ae 
graded. Present a plain, sensible system. Aid the 
Soke: Interest the pupil. Develop thought and 
expression. Contain excellent selection of pieces. 
Good paper. Durable binding. Cheap. Set for ex 
amination sent prepaid for $1.30. 


Mm. W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 





19% a @ Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
A.S. BARNES & CO. 
Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’? Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


tae Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
HM. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Our leading books can now be obtained in the 
* Hoyt Patent Indestructible Binding,’’—warranted.} 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS! 
THe 
NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS, 
Parts 1, 2, 3. 


ALSO, Parts 2 AND 3, BounD TOGETHER, WITH 
OR WITHOUT ANSWERS. 


The Serics Complete in JUNE, 1877, and 
ever 30,000 in Use OCTOBER, 1877. 


THEY ARE THE LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 


Send for Special Circulars about them. 
G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. Z. Agent, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 
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Ceoffin’s Solar and Lunar Eclipses, $1.65 
Coffin’s Conic Sections, ° ‘ . 1.35 
Olmsted’s College Astronomy (Snell), 2.00 
Olmsted’s eer to Philesephy (Snell), 3.12 
Prestea’s Bookkeeping . ; ° 1.65 
Zaches’ New American Speaker, 1.65 
Dymend’s Moral Philesephy, ‘ P 1.10 





CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Borer angik Literate 
3 ature. 
whites Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem's New Latin-English 


Dicti > 
Hay’s Ev ‘Day Reasoning. 
*,.* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Auderseon’s Historics and Hist’! Readers; 
Thom«on’s New Arithmetics and Aigebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and ——, Lessons in a med 
Hiutchison’s Physiology and Mya ne} 

‘rson’s Test-Werds in Eng. Orthog., &c. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt-» 
4% Madison St., C \. 23 Franklin St., " 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
GOODRICH’S NEW CHILD'S HISTY: 
Introduction, He. ; Exchange, 30c. 


BERARD’S NEW JU. 8S. HISTORY: 
Introduction, tic. ; Exchange, 0c. 








— 
ae ne, maps, and “all 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 
Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . #5 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 30 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. . . . 60 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 


BOoOsTON. 


Every Teacher should have The Family Library of 
BR 4 POETR from Chaucer to the Present 

Time (1350-1878). Edited by 
. T. Frecps and E. P. WHIPPLE. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 


1028 pages, with fine Heliotype Portraits of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson,and Mrs. Brown- 
ing. $6.50. Beyond comparison the fullest and best sin- 
gle-volume collection of British Poetry ever published. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers. tf 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 








PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White’s Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton's Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 





For New-England States address? 





GEO. B. DAMON, 
zz 2% 32 Cernhill, Beston. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


. The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — By 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Wisteries of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
llustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. — A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their practical character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
and low price, place them in advance of all other draw- 
ing books. 

a". Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St... NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75. 


Mistory of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. .$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. ~ 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth ....... $1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 

From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By . F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
eloth ......-. $1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 


Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 
L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp EpvucaTionaL PUBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Emdustrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER Smiru, 


— supervisor of Dra’ in the Boston Public 
ls, and State Director of Art-Education in Maas. 

The American Drawing Medels for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 








Drawing Materials. . 


Pra Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
and Animals and — represented in tl.eir 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them : 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States, 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Fiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevqn’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


Publishers of $5 and 37 Park Pl, New York. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribuer’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.S.’« Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Devetes Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
15522 A. &. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75e. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ «75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) &.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 60 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, rene 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engir ng 
Sturtevant’s Economics, 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon's Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
Tenney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 




















For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 


WILLIAM F, WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
180 23 Mawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Colten’s New Geographies. 

Shaw’s English Literature. 

Lessing’s Outline of U. S. History. 
HMoocker’s New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Avery’s Element« of Natural Philosophy. 
Hills Elem. of Rhetoric and Compositien. 
Pal °s Kle ts of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 








For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 





GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WOODARD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St, Chicago, IIL. 


MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
of Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, . mS aa ++ $2.00. 

MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the GRruBE SysTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, ° $1.20. 


MODEL ABRITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 


sent prepaid, ° ° ° a e $1.00. 
And many other desirable Text-Books. 
Gy Apply tor Circular. 160 bh 





SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phila. 
STANDARD TEXT- BOOKS. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell, 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm McVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise Mistory ef the U. 8. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Goedrich’s History oi Unit. States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s Improved School Recerds. 


y J. D. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L, F. Lewis. 


The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellswerth System of Penmanship and Book. 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, an at‘ate. address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 





PUBLISHERS OF 


Eaton's Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss's German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 

Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 

Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 

Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


Deen tive Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 181 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 

Hoimes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORIES. 
In compliance with a demand for separate Histories 
of the Early Eastern Monarchies, of Greece and of 
Rome, Messrs, VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. an- 
nounce an edition of Thaiheimer’s Manual of Ancient 
History in three Parts, viz.: Introduc. and 


1. Thalheimer’s History of Sample Copy Pr. 
Karly Eastern Monuarchies, -65 
2. Thatheimer’s History of Greece, -65 
3. Thatheimer’s History of Rome -65 
The First embraces the Pre-classical Peridd and that 
of Persian Ascendency. 
The Second, Greece and the Macedonian Empires. 
The Third, Rome as Kingdom, Republic, and Empire. 
a sufficiently full and comprehensive for the 
Academic and University Course. Liberally illus- 
trated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo, full cloth. 
ANDREWS’S GEOLOGY. 
An Elementary Geology, designed especially for the 
Interior States. By E. E. ANDREWS, LL.D., of the 
Ohio Geological Corps, and late Professor of Geology 
in Marietia College. 12mo, cloth, 283 pp. 482 illus. 
Sample Copy and introduction price, Rise. 
MASSACHUSETTS EDITION ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 
By Sopt. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester. Intr. Exch. 
Eclectic Geography, Ne. 4, 8 .45 $8 .33 
Eclectic Geog., No. 8, Mass. Ed., .90 45 
For Higher Schools. 
Eclectic Geog., Ne. 3, Mass. Ed., 1.05 -78 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TEWKSBURY, N.Z. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 











Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchen’s Chemical Physics, . ; 3.00 


Prescett’s Organic Analysis a 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
McCullech’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application, 154 zz 


JOHY WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 
Boller’s Fron Highway Brid . Plates, $2.50 





Du Bois’ Graphical Statics. 2 vols., “ 5.00 
Greene’s Graphical Reof Trusses........ 1.25 
“ - Bri “ Sigedece 3.00 
Mahan’s Course of Civil Kngineering... 5.00 
“ Fietd Fortifications ..........-- 3.50 
“ Permanent Fortifications. Pits. 6.50 


“ Dexc. Geom., Stone Cutting,etec. 1.50 
All 8vo, cloth. 196 a 


WILLIAM WARE & CO, 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Written Arithmetic. 

Seaver & Walton. 

The Franklin Elementary Arithmetic. 

Seaver & Walton. 

The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 

pale ures. oa“ & es. saath . 
eorcester's New ms . 

wy gieantifally jilustrated. Orr. a — 

ercester’s New Proneunc. ng-Book. 

Correspondence solicited. ” 151 zz 


R. WORTHINGTON, 

750 Broadway, New York. 
Ten Wears of My U.ife. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm h $1.50 


Prince of Wales in Eudia. By J. Drew Gay, 

. Cor. Lond. Daily T. h. Ill, cloth, 1.75 
Ww 

of 








Esq., Sp. Cor. 'y 
Oot We W. Hall (author How to. Live Long, we. 1.30 
Dyer’s Mistery of Heme. Maps, etc. 5.00 











Prang’s American Ohremes. 


Pelton's Outline Maps, per set, $25.00 
Lyte’s Institute Gongs, . . . «35 
Lyte’s Institute Glee Book, . . 35 
* For information address the Publishers. 19 a 





Latham’s Johnsen’s Dictionary. New ed., 8.00 


